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1Rot  Quite  Sure* 


I. 
IRot  Quite  Sure. 

"  And  the  Apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith." 

— St.  Luke  xvii.  5. 


^|OT  quite  sure.     Not  quite  sure. 

There  are  no  sadder  words:  none 
at  all.  Every  other  trouble  could 
be  borne  (there  are  those  who  think),  if  we 
were  but  delivered  from  doubt :  if  we  were 
but  perfectly  sure  of  certain  things  which 
good  people  often  say.  There  are  people, 
Christian  people,  who  every  morning  read 
a  little  portion  of  religious  instruction ;  and 
perhaps  on  some  morning  when  every- 
thing seems  to  have  gone  amiss,  and  when 
the  heart  is  weak,  come  upon  a  sentence 
written  by  some  devout  man  who  (let  us 
hope)  really  believed  it :  a  sentence  which 
says  that  if  we  be  Christian  folk,  every- 
thing that  happens  to  us  is  the  right  thing, 
the  happy  and  helpful  thing,  and  we  ought 
to  thank  God  for  it  all :  every  step  we  are 
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called  to  take  is  a  step  in  the  Right  Way ; 
and  we  ought  to  go  on,  bravely  and  hope- 
fully, though  the  way  be  thorny  and  the  out- 
look black.  But  the  thought  comes,  ft  is 
seldom  away, — all  this  is  good, — very  good  : 
But  is  it  true?  Ay,  is  it  true  ?  We  do  not 
disbelieve  it  exactly :  we  should  break  down, 
utterly,  if  we  did  that.  But  oh,  we  are  not 
quite  sure.     Not  quite  sure. 

I  believe,  most  firmly,  this  one  thing: 
That  the  prayer,  for  this  time,  for  very  many 
men,  and  perhaps  for  many  women,  is  a  very 
old  one.  Day  and  night  it  ought  to  go  up, 
to  where  prayer  goes  :  the  prayer  my  text 
tells  us  the  Apostles  made  to  Jesus  Christ : 
"  Increase  our  faith." 

I  put  quite  aside  the  special  use  which 
they,  perhaps,  wished  to  make  of  a  strong 
faith.  Perhaps  they  thought  to  work  mighty 
works  ;  which  we  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
do.  It  \s faith  to  believe,  which  we  desire  and 
ask  for :  faith  to  be  perfectly  sure.  We  know 
that  there  are  things  which  poor  human 
beings  say,  because  they  wish  they  were 
true :  because  they  are  pretty  well  broken- 
hearted  knowing   them   not  to  be  true:    as 
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when  one,  bitterly  disappointed,  or  crushingly 
bereaved,  says,  with  a  misgiving  heart,  that 
it  is  far  better  as  it  is: — just  as  pathetic  a 
saying  as  can  come  from  lips  of  clay.  But  it 
is  not  faith  to  cling  to  such  consoling  convic- 
tions which  I  speak  of  as  the  great  Need  of 
this  age  :  It  is  faith  to  be  sure  of  anything  at 
all :  to  be  quite  sure  of  any  religious  truth  at 
all.  We  live  in  a  quiet  place,  remote  from 
the  great  strifes  of  men  :  but  the  thinking  of 
daring  thinkers,  and  the  doubts  they  express, 
and  awaken,  cannot  be  excluded  from  any 
place  to  which  the  printed  page  comes :  and 
we  all  know,  too  well,  how  rudely  the  most 
cherished  and  fundamental  doctrines  are  in 
these  days  assailed,  and  how  cheaply  they 
are  held  by  many.  It  is  not  merely  that 
men  who  have  quite  broken  away  from  their 
early  Christian  training  are  found  to  publicly 
say  so,  in  publications  which  the  most  of 
educated  people  see :  it  is  that  many,  who 
conform  to  Christian  usages  and  worship, 
who  never  utter  a  sentence  to  shock  their 
believing  relatives,  who  subscribe  to  Christian 
missions,  have  come,  not  by  any  process  of 
enquiry,   but  just   by  breathing   the    moral 
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atmosphere  that  is  all  around  us,  to  be  Not 
Quite  Sure.  Just  the  other  day,  I  was  greatly 
startled  to  hear  a  man  who  holds  an  eminent 
place  in  one  of  the  professions  which  imply 
the  highest  culture  and  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual strength,  say  that  many,  that  most,  of 
the  younger  members  of  his  profession,  are 
what  in  these  days  we  have  come  to  call 
Agnostics.  As  for  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
they  don't  know.  They  are  not  sure :  and 
they  think  that  nobody  can  be  sure.  Is  there 
a  God :  a  Personal  Power  apart  from  Nature, 
Who  made  it  all  and  keeps  it  all  going  on  ? 
Is  there  a  Future  Life;  or  do  we,  when  we 
die,  just  go  out,  like  an  extinguished  flame  ? 
Might  not  Matter  have  the  potency  of  all 
Life,  and  all  Thought :  so  that  reason  and 
affection  are  but  the  rare  consummate  mani- 
festation in  which  the  clod  of  the  valley,  the 
formless  fog  that  was  the  first  material  thing, 
come  to  their  best  and  brightest ;  but  still  to 
nothing  more  than  was  always  latent  in  the 
vapour  or  the  clod  ?  Is  it  an  old  and  fond 
delusion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mind, 
or  spirit,  different  from  matter?  Oh  brethren, 
in   the  presence   of  questionings    like   these, 
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what  shall  be  said  of  the  wretched,  sinful, 
microscopic  differences  of  Christian  sects  and 
Christian  men  ! 

But  I  put  that  desolate  unbelief  aside :  It 
does  not  concern  us  here.  And  even  those 
who  ought  to  be  trained  and  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  strange  manifestations  of  that 
which  is  human,  which  is  in  human  nature, 
may  well  be  thankful  that  cases  so  extreme 
are  rarely  brought  to  them.  For  I  suppose 
that  most  practical  theologians  would  feel 
bitterly  perplexed  and  miserably  weak  and 
helpless  if  called  to  actually  deal  with  such. 
And  perhaps  no  two  earnest  Christians  would 
set  themselves  to  deal  with  an  utter  unbe- 
liever in  exactly  the  same  way.  You  would 
look,  anxiously,  for  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence: you  would  mark,  intently,  the  special 
characteristics,  in  head  and  heart  and  history, 
of  this  individual  human  being :  you  would 
seek  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  and  best  you 
could  reach :  you  would  very  earnestly  ask 
for  guidance  and  help  in  prayer.  And  light 
might  come :  the  way  might  open.  Such  a 
thing  has  been.  And  it  was  rather  the 
earnest,    kind-hearted    Christian,    than    the 
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skilful  and  weighty  reasoner,  who  was  wise 
to  win  that  soul.  This  only  may  be  said, 
in  passing,  to  those  educated  young  persons 
who  may  be  called  Agnostics :  It  will  not 
do,  if  you  would  be  held  as  rational  creatures 
at  all,  to  flippantly  and  cynically  leave  the 
thing  in  doubt.  Have  you  earnestly  looked 
into  it,  as  into  something  that  is  vital?  Or 
do  you  go  on,  under  a  vague  general  impres- 
sion that  Religion  has  been  found  out  and 
seen  through  ; — an  impression  got  perhaps 
from  the  atmosphere  rather  than  the  argu- 
ments of  some  sceptical  publication  you 
regularly  read,  which  continually  wears  away 
Christian  belief  but  never  grapples  it  ?  Do 
you  take  shelter  under  this  or  that  eminent 
name :  the  name  of  one  whose  history,  if  you 
knew  it,  would  explain  much  of  his  teaching, 
in  a  fashion  that  would  utterly  discredit  it? 
For  there  are  those  who  set  up  an  agnostic 
Pope,  and  accept  from  him  implicitly  the 
message  of  despair.  Any  way,  search  out 
this  matter :  Do  not,  as  you  tender  every 
hope  you  have,  go  gaily  on,  not  knowing, 
not  sure.  You  do  not  stay,  not  quite  sure 
whether  your  house  is  on  fire  or  not:    you 
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see  to  that.  You  do  not  abide,  not  quite 
sure  whether  your  little  means  are  stolen  or 
not :  you  make  certain.  Try,  with  all  the 
energy  and  earnestness  that  are  in  you,  to 
do  the  like  here.  The  best  and  ablest  of 
men  have  done  their  very  best  to  write  that 
which  may  help  you.  Surely  you  should 
see  what  they  say.  And  you  may  find  that 
under  the  handling  of  the  strong  sense  of  a 
Flint,  many  a  hazy  consideration  that  tends 
to  unbelief  will  crumble,  will  disappear. 

But  as  for  us  professed  Christian  people, 
the  case  is  different.  Our  prayer  is,  Increase 
our  Faith.  My  text  conveys  the  meaning, 
Give  us  more  faith :  firmer  faith :  constant 
faith :  faith  that  does  not  ebb  and  flow : 
faith  that  is  always  there.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  ask.  Some  of  you  know  how  that  great 
Anglican  divine  whom  you  can  hardly  name 
without  calling  him  the  judicious  Hooker, 
asks,  speaking  of  the  most  vital  truths  of 
religion,  "  Of  them,  at  some  time,  who 
doubteth  not  ? "  And  I  suppose  the  expe- 
rience of  the  very  best  has  taught  them  both 
to  understand  and  to  utter  that  paradoxical 
cry,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  Help  Thou  mine  un- 
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belief."  Ah,  there  is  a  thread  of  the  sceptic, 
even  of  the  infidel,  in  many  a  good  Christian. 
There  come  the  agnostic  moments  into  many 
a  saintly  life !  There  is  indeed  a  great  man, 
still  spared  in  this  world,  who  tells  us  that  for 
many  years  he  has  not  known  one  doubt. 
But  that  has  been  since  he  went  where  they 
forbid  him  to  think  at  all.  And  some  would 
agree  with  a  serious  thinker  who  has  said 
that  there  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  than 
in  any  creed  so  held. 

So  we  come,  we  who  are  professed  Chris- 
tians, to  God  Almighty,  with  the  prayer, 
made  in  solemn  earnestness,  Give  us  more 
faith.  Thank  God  it  is  to  be  had :  and  we 
shall  use  every  means  that  can  strengthen 
faith;  and  we  shall  shun,  as  the  pestilence, 
whatsoever  would  undermine  it.  We  want 
to  be  Quite  Sure  :  if  it  may  be,  to  be  Always 
and  Everywhere  Quite  Sure.  There  never 
was,  in  this  sorrowful  world,  a  cry  which  im- 
plied so  awful  destitution  and  desolation,  as 
his  who  cried  aloud  to  the  blank  skies,  "  O 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I 
have  a  soul."  We  shrink,  terribly,  from 
trouble:  we  have  known  so  much  of  it.     But 
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we  could  find  it  in  our  heart  to  say  to  Him 
above  us,  Send  us  any  trouble  but  that ! 
But  from  that  most  woful  misery,  O  God, 
deliver  us. 

Now  here  it  may  well  be  said,  that  in 
dealing  with  souls  vexed  with  doubts,  and 
honestly  seeking  increase  of  faith,  there  are 
one  or  two  things  that  good  believers  used 
to  say,  which  they  had  better  not  say  now. 
Because  they  are  not  fair :  they  are  not  true  ; 
— not  true  now,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  once.  For  instance,  it  will  not  do  just 
to  meet  doubt  by  saying  that  it  is  very 
wicked.  The  present  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  a  firm  believer,  and  what  some 
people  call  a  High  Churchman,  tells  us  that 
he  was  once  walking  in  London  with  Mr. 
Keble  ;  and  he  told  that  saintly  but  (I  must 
say  it)  very  bigoted  man,  how  he  was  much 
impressed  with  the  difficulties  as  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Holy  Scripture,  which  were 
growing  stronger,  and  spreading  more  widely 
day  by  day :  and  how  much  he  wished  that 
Mr.  Keble,  or  some  one  as  competent,  would 
take  up  the  subject  and  deal  with  it  intellec- 
tually and  thoroughly.     But  Keble's  answer, 
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given  shortly  and  severely,  was,  that  "  most 
of  the  men  who  had  difficulties  on  this  sub- 
ject were  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with." 
Now,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
that.  No  doubt,  there  may  be  a  conceited 
and  uncandid  searching  for  difficulties,  and 
parading  them  as  proof  of  cleverness :  and 
that  may  well  be  cut  short.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  reverent,  and  most  earnest,  and 
most  sorrowful  discernment  of  difficulties 
which  in  truth  are  there.  And  by  telling  a 
young  person  that  to  doubt  is  wicked,  you 
may  make  him  conceal  his  doubts,  but  you 
will  not  remove  them :  and  the  corroding 
doubt  which  a  man  keeps  all  to  himself,  is 
like  the  wound  that  bleeds  inwardly,  the 
worst  of  all.  Say  it  out.  Bring  it  to  the 
light.  So  shall  it  look  much  less.  So  it 
may  be  answered,  and  quite  resolved. 

Then,  again,  it  will  not  do  now-a-days,  to 
say  that  people  do  not  believe,  because  they 
don't  want  to :  because  they  see  it  would  be 
better  for  them  that  what  we  think  God's 
truth  should  not  be  true.  I  have,  quite 
lately,  heard  grave  difficulties  jauntily  set 
aside  by   saying   just   that  :    difficulties  that 
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ought  to  be  either  answered  or  admitted: 
and  which  sharp  young  souls  could  see  were 
neither  fairly  answered  nor  frankly  admitted, 
but  only  shovelled  out  of  the  way  with  a 
certain  irritating  smartness  which  suggested 
a  not  very  scrupulous  advocate  pleading  be- 
fore a  not  very  intelligent  jury.  That  kind 
of  thing  will  do  nothing  but  harm.  I  have 
known  how  it  alienated  and  disgusted  warm 

0 

young  hearts :  how  it  was  contemptuously 
rated  as  it  deserved  to  be  by  bright  young 
brains.  There  are  those  who  do  want  to 
believe,  but  cannot :  feel  meanwhile  as  if 
they  cannot.  It  was  Dr.  Arnold  who  said, 
truly,  "  Weakness  of  faith  is  partly  constitu- 
tional. A  man  may  be  perfectly  unable  to 
acquire  a  firm  and  undoubting  belief  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  A  state  of  great 
pain,  and  of  most  severe  trial,  to  be  pitied 
heartily,  but  not  to  be  condemned."  And 
every  one  knows  the  proverbial  instance  of 
the  devout  and  saintly  poet  Cowper.  No 
reasoning,  no  diligence,  no  spiritual  nor  in- 
tellectual means,  can  suffice  to  lead  some 
poor  souls  to  the  settled  belief  they  yearn 
for.     Let   that  be   frankly   said.      Only   let 
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this  be  added ;  that  their  cases  are,  God  be 
thanked,  quite  exceptional :  also  that  they 
are  cases  of  minds  truly  diseased  and  de- 
ranged. And  mental  disease  bids  defiance 
to  all  rules,  and  all  reckoning. 

Then,  again,  it  will  not  do,  in  these  days, 
to  pretend  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  firm  belief.  I  need  not  repeat 
the  old  paradox,  that  he  who  has  never 
doubted  has  never  believed.  But  I  will  say, 
that  he  who  fancies  there  are  no  difficulties 
in  holding  the  doctrines  he  holds,  is,  unless 
he  be  an  extraordinarily  ignorant  or  stupid 
person,  in  a  most  precarious  and  unstable 
position.  For  some  day  he  will  be  told  of 
the  difficulties.  And  unless  he  is  so  stupid 
that  he  cannot  see  them,  he  may  be  shaken 
by  them.  If  he  merely  cleaves  with  an  un- 
reasoning trust  to  what  he  has  been  taught, 
it  is  a  mere  accident  of  course  that  he  is  not 
a  Mahommcdan  or  a  heathen  instead  of  a 
Christian.  I  know  well  that  even  in  this 
country  there  are  many  professed  Christians 
who  have  no  reason  at  all  for  their  belief: 
who  strongly  believe  things  for  which  there 
is  no  reason  :   who  hold,  as   part  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  things  so  absurd  and  incredible  that 
one's  heart  sinks  at  the  mention  of  them, — 
and  we  ask,  in  amazement,  Is  man  a  rational 
being  at  all  ?  There  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  agency  which 
stands,  just  on  account  of  the  incredible 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers: these  awful  qualities  being  saturated, 
too,  with  inexpressible  self-conceit,  and  con- 
tempt for  others :  ay,  and  there  are  wire- 
pullers who  play  upon  these  qualities,  and 
use  them,  and  pretend  to  truckle  to  them 
while  despising  them.  A  most  cynical 
Jesuitism  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

But  let  us  forget  that,  and  go  back  a  step, 
to  say  that  we  need  not,  in  the  gravest 
matters  of  faith,  think  to  shut  our  eyes 
against  difficulties.  For  we  should  know  all 
the  while  what  was  there  if  we  did  but  open 
our  eyes  and  see.  And  though  some  good 
people  do  not  seem  to  take  it  in,  be  sure  of 
this :  that  you  cannot  really  believe  what 
you  see  not  to  be  true.  And  we  don't  want 
to  palter  with  the  reason  God  gave  us,  and 
try.     But  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,   we 
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take  our  stand  here :  That  there  is  evidence, 
adequate  to  the  healthy  mind,  which  proves 
the  grand  doctrines  by  which  we  live  :  that 
there  is  a  God  :  a  Future  Life  :  that  Christ 
was  here  :  and  if  here  at  all,  our  Sacrifice 
and  Saviour.  I  need  not  try  to  reckon  up, 
or  rehearse,  the  many  truths  which  come  of 
these  :  which  multiply  and  are  ramified  into 
every  detail  of  our  daily  life,  always  more 
and  more  as  we  grow  older.  These  are  the 
things  we  pray  to  believe.  These  are  the 
things  we  have  imperfectly  in  our  minds, 
when  we  go  to  God  and  cry  to  Him  with 
an  earnestness  beyond  all  words,  Oh  give  us 
more  faith ! 

You  see  I  am  taking  faith  to  mean,  in  my 
sermon,  what  it  seems  to  mean  in  my  text. 
I  am  taking  it  in  that  first  sense  of  the  real 
belief  of  religious  truth,  in  which  it  is  the 
crying  want  of  these  days.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  told,  you  have  been  told  times  innumer- 
able, that  there  is  the  deeper  sense  in  which 
faith  means  that  embracing  with  heart  and 
mind  of  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  whence  not  as 
cause,  but  as  instrument,  comes  all  our  sal- 
vation.    And  this  justifying,  saving  faith,  is 
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by  eminence  the  gift  of  God:  and  free  to 
all  who  heartily  desire  and  ask  it  from  Him, 
But,  crying  to-day  for  increase  of  faith,  I 
am  content  to  ask  for  this  one  thing :  the 
steadfast  belief,  always  growing  firmer,  of 
those  doctrines  which,  saying  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  each  of  us  has,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times,  said  I  BELIEVE. 

I  wish  to  be  intelligible.  I  wish  to  be  clear. 
I  wish  to  say  my  grave  message  in  few  words, 
and  plain. 

What  is  there  to  be  said  to  some  young 
disciple,  ay,  or  old  disciple,  if  he  comes  in 
earnestness  and  says,  I  want  more  faith : 
How  am  I  to  get  it  ?  You  ask  me,  How 
are  you  to  get  more  faith  :  an  always  stronger 
belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion,— that  is  the  vital  thing :  and  if  you  will 
have  a  luxury  beyond  what  is  necessary,  then 
breadth  and  depth  of  view,  and  more  peace 
and  joy  in  believing  ? 

Dear  friends,  I  earnestly  desire  that  we  may 
help  one  another  to-day.  By  what  means 
shall  we  get  increase  of  faith  ? 

I  dare  not  do  other  than  put  first  that  which 
my  text  points  us  to :  Asking  it  from  God  in 
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earnest  and  continual  prayer.  And  this  is 
not  merely  because  it  is  a  common-place  to 
say  that  prayer  is  the  best  way  to  get  any 
blessing,  notably  any  spiritual  blessing:  but 
because,  in  fact,  a  great  many  Christian 
people  have  found  that  when  by  reading 
sceptical  books,  or  associating  much  with 
quite  worldly  society,  or  being  greatly  en- 
grossed by  quite  worldly  business,  they  have 
of  a  sudden  discerned  that  their  grasp  of  the 
truth  they  live  by  is  weakened,  there  has 
come,  God  be  thanked,  through  making  it 
matter  of  prayer  for  several  days,  continually, 
a  wonderful  strengthening  and  brightening  of 
their  belief;  a  taking  away  of  doubts,  a  set- 
ting firm  upon  the  One  Foundation.  That  is 
fact,  in  the  case  of  some.  You  try  it,  per- 
plexed soul.  I  do  believe  that  if  you  go  on 
day  after  day  earnestly  asking  for  a  firm 
faith,  it  will  come :  come  through  means 
above  mere  reason,  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain. 

But  more.  It  was  once  wisely  said,  that  if 
we  want  God  to  hear  our  prayer,  we  must 
hear  it  ourselves.  We  must  do  all  we  can,  to 
bring   about   that  for  which   we   pray.     We 
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must  put  ourselves  in  the  way  that  leads  to 
the  desired  blessing.     How  ? 

We  can  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  There 
is  a  moral  atmosphere,  laden  with  unbelief. 
There  is,  in  these  days,  an  incline  down 
which  a  soul  may  run  fast  towards  unbelief. 
There  is  reading,  there  is  company, — though 
you  see  through  the  arguments  of  it,  though 
you  dislike  the  tone  of  it,  it  is  leavening  you 
and  assimilating  you,  startlingly,  even  though 
you  be  an  old  and  confirmed  believer:  much 
more  if  you  are  young.  Do  not  read  scepti- 
cal books.  There  is  little  in  them  but  can  be 
answered  : — but  not  perhaps  by  you.  Keep 
out  of  the  society  of  unbelievers.  We  do  not 
judge  them.  But  irreverence,  and  flippancy, 
and  self-conceit,  are  the  characteristics  of  any 
whom  you  are  likely  to  know.  And  these 
things  incapacitate  to  discern  spiritual  truth. 
Such  company  cannot  possibly  do  you  good. 
It  is  almost  certain  to  do  you  harm. 

One  caution  more.  Stand  in  fear  of  any 
permitted  sin.  Not  morally  only,  but  intel- 
lectually too,  you  do  not  know  how  it  may 
harm  you,  incapacitate  you,  pervert  you. 
For  one  thing,  you  know  the  awful  power  it 
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has  to  nullify  prayer.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me:" 
Think  of  that,  when  we  complain  of  un- 
answered prayers !  Let  me  quote,  on  so 
serious  a  matter,  the  weighty  words  of 
Richard  Baxter:  "A  great  and  too  common 
cause  of  doubting  and  discomfort,  is  the 
secret  maintaining  of  some  known  sin."  It 
is  inconceivable  that  faith  should  grow,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  inestimable  blessing  of  intel- 
ligent steadfastness  and  rest,  if  we  do  despite 
to  the  Blessed  Spirit  by  a  careless  or  sinful 
life.  Pray,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Cleanse  Thou 
me  from  secret  faults :  Keep  back  Thy  ser- 
vant also  from  presumptuous  sins." 

A  closing  counsel.  As  there  are  books 
which  surround  us  with  an  unwholesome 
moral  atmosphere,  so  there  are  books  from 
whose  pages  there  breathes  an  influence 
which  confirms  faith,  and  every  other  good 
thing  in  us.  As  there  is  company  which 
does  us  harm,  so  there  is  company  which 
does  us  good :  from  which  we  come  back 
with  the  evil  in  us  abashed,  and  all  that  is 
true  and  kind  and  brave  in  us  confirmed  and 
developed.     As  there  are  counsellors  to  that 
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which  is  wrong  and  false,  so  to  that  which  is 
right  and  divine.  Of  course,  you  will  avoid 
the  poison,  and  seek  the  wholesome  food. 
You  will  shun  the  influences  which  harm: 
you  will  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  those 
which  help.  And  never  forgetting  that  the 
best  book  is  God's  own  Book,  and  that  the 
chiefest  healthful  influence  which  can  reach  a 
human  soul  is  God's  Blessed  and  Holy  Spirit, 
you  will  diligently  employ  all  the  lesser 
means  which  tend  to  make  the  healthful 
soul  in  the  healthful  bodily  frame.  Highest 
among  these  is  useful  work :  hard,  but  not  ex- 
cessive :  taxing  your  powers  but  not  exhaust- 
ing them :  honestly  done  to  your  very  best : 
that  cheers  you,  each  evening,  with  the  sense 
that  something  has  been  done  that  day :  How 
it  keeps  the  mind  healthy  and  clear,  free  from 
morbid  thoughts  and  affections, — capable  of 
seeing  God's  truth  rightly  :  which  rightly  to 
see  is  a  mighty  step  towards  firmly  believing. 

All  this  I  steadfastly  believe.  I  sometimes 
think  how  one,  who  will  never  tell  me  any- 
thing in  this  world  any  more,  just  this  time 
last   year  told   me   how  earnestly  he  heard 
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these  words  said,  as  concerning  the  great 
Christian  verities,  by  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  these  days:  heard  the  words  said,  and 
thought  how  happy  that  man  was  in  his 
firm  and  simple  faith.  It  cheers  us,  some- 
times, to  think  how  the  highest  intelligence 
may  go  with  the  simplest  faith.  But  I  know 
there  is  no  use  in  merely  quoting  examples: 
It  is  not  thence  we  shall  get  what  we  ask  in 
my  text  to-day.  But  if,  by  God's  grace,  it  be 
given,  oh  the  calm  and  the  rest  of  it !  There 
are  many  cares  in  the  lot  of  all :  you  see  the 
traces  of  them  on  the  lined  brow,  the  ageing 
face.  The  weight  is  too  heavy  for  us ;  and 
we  are  growing  less  able  to  bear  it.  But  give 
us  a  firm  faith,  and  it  will  suffice  us :  Faith 
in  a  providing  God  Who  really  cares  for  us: 
and  a  good  Saviour  Who  takes  away  our 
sins:  and  a  Blessed  Spirit  Who  comforts  and 
purifies  us :  and  a  peaceful  Heaven  where  we 
shall  rest  when  we  die,  and  where  we  shall 
find  all  we  care  for. 


II. 
^Scain  at  ibomc. 
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II. 


begirt  at  Ibome, 

"  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards  ;  but  mine 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept." — Cant.  i.  6. 

TURN  quite  away  from  the  first 
sense  of  that  text :  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  think  at  all  of  its  force, 
and  bearing,  on  the  lips  of  the  human  being 
who  is  represented  as  saying  the  touching 
and  musical  words.  I  say  not  a  syllable 
of  the  strange  Book  in  which  my  text 
stands.  I  take  my  text  without  asking  you 
to  look  before  or  after  it :  it  can  stand  alone, 
this  wail  of  one  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
others  and  neglecting  herself — made  keeper 
of  the  vineyards  of  others  and  neglecting  her 
own.  It  was  in  regard  to  a  light  matter  that 
the  words  were  first  spoken ;  but  they  may 
be  as  sorrowful  words  as  can  fall  from  lips 
of  clay ;  they  may  express  facts  the  most 
momentous  and  most  awful.     They  may  be 
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the  cry  of  one  looking  back  with  a  breaking 
heart,  too  late;  they  may  be  the  moan  of 
bitterest  remorse,  of  blank  despair! 

Nobody  ever  supposed  that  this  text  was 
to  be  understood  as  other  than  a  proverbial 
saying.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  current  pro- 
verb when  she  said  it,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed 
in  the  renowned  Song.  It  may  have  been 
made  on  the  instant,  for  the  instant.  But 
here  is  a  case  in  which  the  experience  of 
many  is  crystallized  in  the  felicitous  phrase 
of  one.  And  the  experience  was  and  is  too 
common  in  things  great  and  small  not  to 
be  widely  recognised ;  the  sentence  whicfl 
embodies  it  was  sure  of  a  welcome — a  sad 
welcome.  u  They  made  me  the  keeper  of 
the  vineyards;  but  mine  own  vineyard  have 
I  not  kept. ' 

Not  merely  made  keeper :  you  may  be 
put  into  an  office,  yet  fail  to  do  its  duties 
faithfully  and  well.  But  the  suggestion  here 
plainly  is,  that  the  vineyards  of  others  were 
diligently  kept,  while,  by  a  fatality  that 
might  be  thought  unparalleled,  if  it  were 
not  one  of  the  commonest  of  things,  the 
vineyard    at   home   was    neglected.     Ah,   so 
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careful  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  and  to  prune 
the  shoots,  and  to  maintain  the  fences,  all 
around,  yet  so  forgetful  of  broken  hedge 
and  unpruned  vine  and  weeds  running  riot 
close  at  home.  And  then  to  look  back  upon 
it  with  vain  regret  after  the  mischief  is  done. 
For  the  evil  condition  of  the  untended  vine- 
yard, for  long,  somehow,  never  taken  in,  is  fully 
realised  at  last.     The  eyes  are  opened  now. 

Ah,  it  is  too  common,  the  sad  moral  fact 
which  is  expressed  in  lively  figure  by  the 
imagery  of  my  text.  Probably  there  are  few 
who  have  reached  middle  age,  and  have 
incurred  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life, 
who  can  think  of  that  text  without  some 
inward  self-reproach.  There  are  men  and 
women  so  taken  up  with  public  matters — 
this  or  that  "  cause,"  or  mission,  or  political 
movement,  or  current  crotchet — that  they 
sadly  neglect  their  own  home  and  their  own 
children :  after  all,  surely  every  mortal's  first 
charge.  I  know  that  as  I  say  this,  there 
recurs  to  the  mind  of  many  of  you  the  great 
humourist's  picture  of  the  wife  and  mother 
so  concerned  about  far-away  savages  and 
their  training,  that  the  poor  uncared-for  little 
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ones  at  home,  and  their  over-worked,  anxious 
father,  were  never  thought  of.  No  doubt 
satire  must  exaggerate  for  the  sake  of  effect ; 
the  colours  must  be  heightened  and  the  lines 
made  pronounced ;  but  I  suppose  that  most 
of  us  have  seen  something  very  like  what  is 
intended  by  that  sad  picture.  Thoughtless 
folk  laugh  at  it ;  probably  all  of  us  have 
smiled  ;  but  when  one  really  takes  in  the 
fact,  and  the  present  misery  and  the  coming 
ruin  (if  God's  mercy  intervene  not),  it  is  a 
thing  to  break  the  heart.  For  here  is  a  state 
of  matters  almost  hopeless  to  mend.  One 
can  see  the  self-satisfied  smile  of  complacent 
spiritual  superiority  with  which  the  mis- 
guided and  unlovable  Pharisee  who  is  in 
one's  mind  would  receive  any  reference  to 
that  most  apposite  declaration  of  St.  Paul, 
that  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house" — and 
surely  the  provision  ought  to  be  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual — "  he  hath  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

But,  miles  away  from  the  fussiness  and  self- 
conceit  which  have  many  times  eventuated 
in  the  frowsy  home,  where  the  house  some- 
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how  keeps  itself,  and  the  little  ones  are 
unkempt  and  untaught,  and  struggle  up  into 
lads  and  women,  God  knows  how,  through 
a  joyless  youth  that  stunts  all  good  and 
absolutely  kills  out  natural  affection,  it  is  on 
sorrowful  record,  too,  how  eminent  Christian 
workers,  what  with  being  over-engrossed  in 
work  which  is  indeed  God's  work,  and  what 
with  an  easy-mindedness  that  fails  to  really 
take  in  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the 
primary  responsibilities  of  the  family  and  the 
home,  have  diligently  kept  many  and  various 
vineyards  around  them,  while  miserably  fail- 
ing to  keep  their  own.  If  it  came  within  the 
range  of  remotest  possibility  that  one  here 
present  could  know  the  case  that  is  in  my 
mind,  I  would  not  by  one  word  allude  to  it : 
but  it  is  long  ago  and  far  away,  and  the 
lesson  abides.  There  is  no  lesson  like  the 
lesson  of  facts.  There  was  a  great  preacher 
and  ecclesiastical  leader  of  a  past  age;  honest 
and  zealous,  if  zeal  and  truth  ever  were  on 
earth;  who  from  morning  till  night  was  so 
engrossed  by  religious  affairs,  and  by  his 
deep  concern  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  a  great  community,  that  he  grew 
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almost  a  stranger  to  his  own  family.  No 
miserable  drunkard  took  less  personal  con- 
cern in  the  training  of  son  or  daughter  than 
did  that  impetuous  reformer  of  other  folk 
and  their  children ;  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
his  sons  were  going  to  destruction,  every- 
body knowing  it  but  himself.  The  good  of 
Church  and  Nation  was  so  much  in  his  mind, 
that  the  good  of  the  little  home-circle  was 
quite  forgotten ;  and  most  wretched  indeed 
was  the  event  of  all.  Ah,  "  They  made  me 
keeper  of  the  vineyards;  but  mine  own  vine- 
yard have  I  not  kept." 

It  may  be  feared  that  many  err  here,  of 
hard-worked  men.  Not  so  sadly  and  ruin- 
ously; for  a  mother's  care  commonly  (God 
be  thanked)  supplements  what  is  lacking  on 
the  part  of  the  father,  so  engaged,  perhaps, 
in  great  affairs  that,  save  on  Sundays,  he 
hardly  sees  his  boys  and  girls  ;  so  driven, 
perhaps,  at  a  humbler  level  to  earn  their 
food  and  raiment,  that  he  must  go  out  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  before  the  little  ones 
are  awake,  and  cannot  get  home  in  the  even- 
ing till  they  are  asleep  again.  I  have  heard 
men — good,  kind  men,  both  rich  and  poor — 
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say,  with  sorrow,  that  their  inevitable  work 
so  kept  them  from  their  homes  that  their 
children  were  growing  up  almost  as  strangers 
to  them.  And  when  they  told  you  exactly 
how  they  were  placed,  and  asked  you  how 
they  could  help  it,  you  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  Sad  necessity  compelled  things  so  to 
be.  It  was  nobody's  fault ;  but  it  was  a 
great  misfortune.  And  even  such  as  are  not 
constrained  to  be  bodily  absent  from  their 
household,  at  least  in  the  evenings,  have 
often  had  to  go  through  a  day  which  so 
taxed  body  and  mind,  that  they  are  too  tired 
to  speak  much  to  the  children — a  grievous 
loss  both  to  parent  and  child ;  for  you  can- 
not keep  too  close  together ;  the  estranging 
influences  of  coming  years  will  need  it  all. 
Too  fagged  to  look  with  a  real  concern  and 
with  perfect  patience  into  the  lessons  that 
are  being  learnt,  and  the  difficulties  in  them ; 
and  patience  with  children  ought  to  be  il- 
limitable ;  the  tried  nerves,  too,  irritated 
into  a  morbid  sensitiveness  in  which  any 
sudden  sound  is  pain — unhinging  and  dis- 
concerting pain.  Some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber the  touching  account  given  in  his  bio- 
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graphy,  how  a  certain  true  genius,  through 
over-work  and  care,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  could  only  live  at  all  by  the  house  being 
kept  in  dead  silence  :  the  little  children,  that 
the  poor  father  might  work  for  them,  must 
be  hushed  by  the  poor  mother  into  that  un- 
natural stillness.  He  had  spoken  up  nobly, 
in  words  that  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  other 
sufferers ;  but  the  inspired  lines  must  be  the 
outcome  of  strange  suffering  to  himself  and 
his  own.  Ah,  the  old  and  sad  story !  There 
was  nothing  to  blame,  save  the  necessary 
course  of  things  in  the  over-civilisation  of  an 
anxious  world.  The  lives  of  others  bright- 
ened, and  their  hearts  touched  and  mended  ; 
but  it  was  a  poor  over-driven  sufferer  that 
did  it  all.  "  They  made  me  the  keeper  of 
the  vineyards;  but  mine  own  vineyard  have 
I  not  kept." 

But  when  we  take  these  words  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  sense,  possibly  the  very  first 
thought  to  occur  to  many  minds  is  one  of 
less  practical  moment  in  a  sermon  spoken  to 
a  congregation  such  as  gathers  in  church 
upon  an  ordinary  occasion.  There  is  no 
good    in    preaching   to   people  who  are    not 
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here.  If  one  were  addressing  a  synod  of 
the  clergy,  or  an  assembly  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  one  could  not  fail  to  name, 
as  a  special  temptation  of  the  preacher,  a 
special  peril  of  the  pastor,  the  being  so 
concerned  about  the  souls  of  others  as  to 
neglect  his  own  ;  the  thinking  so  perpetu- 
ally how  gospel  truth  is  to  impress  others — 
how  it  shall  be  so  presented  as  most  deeply 
to  impress  others  —  as  to  practically  forget 
that  he  is  not  preaching  to  outside  sinners 
worse  than  himself,  quite  different  from  him- 
self; that  he  too  needs  as  much  as  any  to 
have  every  vital  doctrine  vivified,  and  fresh- 
ened, and  sharpened  to  get  home  continu- 
ally ;  that  he  must  not  just  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  himself  all  safe  and  right — forget- 
ting that  day  by  day  he  must  be  seeing  to 
the  very  foundations,  as  one  who  lives  in  a 
lighthouse  tower  whose  base  is  mined  cease- 
lessly by  the  unsleeping  sea.  Not  for  his 
own  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  flock, 
it  is  needful,  with  the  most  solemn  necessity, 
that  the  pastor  earnestly  look  to  the  concern 
of  personal  religion.  There  is  a  grave  sense 
in  which,  here,  you  cannot  rightly  keep  others' 
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vineyards,  till  you  first  have  kept  your  own. 
The  heartless  clergyman,  living  at  a  low  rate 
spiritually,  may  preach  and  visit  the  parish 
down  to  his  own  level;  and  then  fearful  will 
be  his  condemnation,  and  miserable  the  re- 
sult in  all. 

And  yet  the  peril  is  one  not  to  be  avoided  ; 
the  temptation  is  one  that  must  be  met  and 
overcome  by  God's  grace.  For  there  is  not 
a  thing  more  certain  than  that  the  preacher 
who  would  really  impress  the  congregation 
must  never  cease  from  thinking  and  think- 
ing how  he  shall  best  do  so;  he  must  never 
cease  from  the  riskful  occupation  of  medi- 
tating how  he  may  so  present  and  illustrate 
God's  truth  as  best  to  reach  and  affect  other 
souls.  All  his  reading,  all  his  converse  with 
his  fellow-men,  all  his  own  mental  experi- 
ences, every  aspect  of  outward  nature  he 
sees,  and  the  course  of  the  returning  sea- 
sons— all  these,  if  a  man  be  a  born  preacher, 
go  to  one  end.  The  greatest  Scotch  preacher 
of  the  last  century  told  a  special  friend,  who 
told  me,  that  he  lost  the  power  of  preaching 
(these  were  his  words)  when  it  ceased  to  be 
so  with  him.     He  said,  that  great  orator,  that 
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for  the  few  years  (they  were  very  few)  of  his 
pre-eminence  his  sermons  were  never  out  of 
his  mind ;  that  when  he  woke  at  night  for 
but  a  few  minutes,  next  Sunday's  sermon 
was  his  first  thought.  You  see  here  is  a  work 
such  in  its  nature  that,  to  do  it  to  the  man's 
very  best — which,  after  all,  may  not  be  very 
good  —  it  must  be  "This  one  thing  I  do." 
And  every  man  who  undertakes  this  work 
ought  to  do  it  to  his  very  best ;  while  yet,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  is  an  inevitable 
peril  and  temptation  in  doing  so. 

Enough,  however,  of  this — of  the  special 
temptation  of  the  preacher.  That  concerns 
but  a  limited  number  of  men — men,  doubt- 
less, whose  spiritual  condition  may  profoundly 
affect  that  of  multitudes.  But  the  matter 
looks  one  of  wider  concern,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  every 
visitor  of  the  sick  or  the  poor,  every  human 
being  who  is  ever  called  to  say  a  word  of 
warning  to  an  erring  creature  or  of  en- 
couragement to  a  weary  one ;  every  father 
and  every  mother  whose  example  and  con- 
versation and  entire  life  to  its  least  detail 
may  affect  the  impressionable  nature  of  their 
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child,  God  only  knows  how  deeply  and  abid- 
ingly;  yea,  every  mortal  whose  lightest  word 
may  remain  for  years  in  some  capricious 
memory,  and  sway  the  conduct  of  another 
at  some  critical  turn,  is  called  as  seriously 
to  keep  the  vineyard  at  home,  if  they  would 
not  have  it  scatter  the  slight  seeds  of  mighty 
evil  wide  and  far.  See,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  your  own  spiritual  condition 
« — your  penitence,  your  humility,  your  truth- 
fulness, your  kindliness,  your  unselfishness, 
— see  to  all  these  and  more,  for  this  reason 
besides  many  other  most  grave  reasons, 
that  only  God  knows  how  the  evil  that  is 
in  you  may  reproduce  and  multiply  itself 
in  many  around  you.  We  are  all  of  us 
watched  by  far  more  eyes  than  we  think  of: 
and  spiritual  characteristics  in  us  may  re- 
appear in  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
imitating  us,  but  who  insensibly  fall  into 
ways  which  they  continually  see.  And,  on 
the  other  .si\ic,  there  is  what  is  at  least  a 
solemn  possibility  too.  Strange  and  awful 
must  be  his  experience  who  has  impressed 
upon  other  hearts  that  gospel  truth  which 
he  has    never    really  received    in    his    own  ; 
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who  has  moved  others  to  the  fulfilment  of 
duties  which  he  has  neglected  himself;  who 
has  gone  through  life  a  plausible  and  fair- 
spoken  hypocrite  ;  who  has  kept,  or  tried  to 
keep,  the  vineyards  of  others  while  his  own 
vineyard  he  has  not  kept.  There  are  words 
of  St.  Paul  —  unforgetable  words  —  which 
seem  to  imply  that  such  a  thing  might  be. 
And  you  cannot  even  imagine  a  more  dread- 
ful experience  in  any  human  soul  than  that,  in 
the  great  judgment  day,  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  one  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  shall  of  a 
sudden  grow  into  the  likeness  of  one  lost 
under  the  very  eye  of  those  who  believed  in 
him,  and  leant  upon  him,  and  learned  from 
him  here.  You  cannot  think,  amid  all  the 
bitter  cries  there  have  been  in  this  world  of 
misery,  of  one  more  bitter  than  the  cry  of 
this  tremendous  surprise,  this  shock  unutter- 
able— "  O  my  father,  O  my  mother,  O  my 
minister,  you  led  me  right,  and,  God  help 
us,  were  you  wrong  yourself  all  the  while  ?  " 
Ah,  St.  Paul's  words — never  to  be  forgotten 
by  father  or  mother,  by  teacher  or  visitor,  by 
pastor  or  preacher,  by  any  mortal  who  bears 
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the  Christian  name :  "  Lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  cast-away ! " 

Everything  else  that  can  be  said  from  my 
text  is  a  little  thing  after  this  which  has  been 
given  me  to  say.  Yes,  given  me  to  say.  For 
all  this  brings  up  what  is  too  awful,  and  what 
comes  too  near  to  us  all,  to  be  said  unless  as 
indeed,  a  message.  The  great  lesson  of  the 
text,  that  overbears  all  its  other  lessons  (which 
are  many)  and  crushes  them  into  insignifi- 
cance, is,  Care  for  your  own  soul ;  care  for  the 
souls  of  your  children ;  care  for  the  souls  of 
your  friends  ;  care  for  the  souls  of  all  you 
know  and  do  not  know.  You  have  been  made 
keepers  of  the  vineyards  of  others,  every  one 
of  you.  You  dare  not  say,  any  one  of  you, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Christ's  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?" 
has  settled  that  question  for  evermore.  Every 
mortal  you  can  help  temporally  or  spiritually 
is  your  neighbour.  Every  vineyard  under  the 
wide  skies  where  you  can  pull  up  a  weed  or 
cast  one  good  seed,  the  smallest,  of  that  vine- 
yard God  has  made  you  keeper.     So  much 
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the  more  diligently  see  that  you  keep  your 
own;  so  much  the  more  earnestly,  as  you 
would  successfully  mind  the  things  of  others, 
look  to  yourself.  If  we  would  do  anything 
in  this  world,  we  with  our  little  strength,  we 
must  begin  with  what  lies  to  cur  hand ;  we 
must  begin  with  the  nearest.  When  things 
are  right  at  home  we  shall  be  abler  to  meddle 
with  good  result  in  things  far  away.  Ay, 
temporally  and  spiritually  :  in  things  greatest 
and  things  least.  You  will  the  better  instil 
the  most  Christian  spirit  of  tidiness  and  neat- 
ness in  some  squalid  and  disorderly  dwelling, 
if  your  own  shelves  and  your  own  belongings 
at  home  are  in  scrupulous  order.  And  though 
doubtless  God  tells  you  to  do  what  you  can 
for  every  little  ragged  boy  that  meets  you, 
you  will  not  find  much  success  in  your  en- 
deavours unless  the  little  boys  and  girls  at 
home  are  cared  for  to  your  level  best  both  in 
body  and  soul.  Neither  will  you  with  good 
effect  help  some  poor  creature  to  break  off  a 
bad  habit,  if  both  he  and  you  know,  as  an 
open  secret  between  you,  that  in  divers 
matters  you  are  just  as  bad  yourself.  The 
principle   is   wide   as   the   horizon,   and  the 
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truth  is  deep  and  vital,  that  if  you  would,  to 
God's  glory,  intermeddle  with  the  vineyard 
of  any  mortal,  you  must,  by  God's  grace, 
begin  by  keeping  your  own. 

There  are  lesser  things  I  had  thought  to 
say  to  you  as  touching  this  duty  of  caring 
for  others,  which  must  be  said  briefly  and 
humbly.  Let  us  beware  of  fussiness ;  it 
comes  natural  to  people  of  what  is  called 
public  spirit.  Let  us  beware  of  the  ten- 
dency to  take  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of 
another  while  the  beam  is  in  our  own.  Let 
us  beware  of  the  officious,  intermeddling 
spirit.  There  have  been  men  and  women 
who  would  take  the  care  of  other  people's 
vineyards,  and  even  (like  St.  Paul)  of  all  the 
Churches,  whom  nobody  made  keepers  of 
these,  but  only  their  own  conceit  and  for- 
wardness ;  and  this  while  their  own  soul  was 
plainly  much  neglected  :  their  own  vineyard 
cumbered  with  the  grievous  weeds  of  self- 
righteousness,  spiritual  pride,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  judge  others  both  as  concerns  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  views  and  the  religion 
of  their  hearts.  Anything  farther  from  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  (that  sadly  abused  word) 
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could  hardly  be.  I  am  far  from  casting 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  such  well-meaning 
but  unwise  folk ;  I  readily  believe  they  act 
according  to  their  light.  But  there  is  a 
sorrowful  family  of  sins  nearly  akin  to  one 
another,  to  which  such  characteristics  tend. 
Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  ancient 
prayer  which  names  them — 

"From  all  blindness  of  heart;  from  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy  ;  from  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us." 

But  leaving  this,  take  with  you  from  God's 
house  to-day  the  first  and  great  lesson  which 
my  text  conveys.  Your  own  soul  first — 
first  only  in  order,  not  in  importance;  first, 
because  it  must  be  right  before  you  can 
put  or  keep  anything  else  right.  Your  own 
household  next ;  because  the  nearest  work 
must  needs  come  before  that  which  is  farther 
away;  second  in  order,  but  the  very  first 
concern  and  prayer  in  your  heart,  if  you 
have  any  heart  worth  speaking  of  at  all. 
Would  it  be  heaven,  if  you  entered  there  and 
missed  the  tried  companion  of  many  anxious 
years;    missed   the   bright    little   faces    that 
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never  grew  old  ;  missed  the  children  that 
grew  up  and  that  were  round  you  at  the 
last  ?  Ah,  not  here,  and  it  was  my  fault ! 
Bitter,  with  bitterness  unutterable,  the  failure 
of  that  life  in  which,  whatever  else  was  done, 
mine  own  vineyard  was  not  kept !  Dear 
friends,  it  must  not  be.  By  God's  grace,  it 
shall  not  be 
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III. 
Get  TTCUsfcom, 

"  Get  wisdom." — Prov.  iv.  5. 

ES  ;  but  how  to  get  it !  If  we  have 
not  got  it  naturally,  at  least  in  that 
homely  and  very  practical  form 
which  is  called  common-sense,  I  fear  the 
teaching  of  experience  is  that  it  is  not  to 
be  had  at  all.  If  ever  there  was  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  not  of  training,  surely  it  is 
that  shrewd  practical  sagacity  which  says 
and  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  way,  and  which  hinders  a  man 
from  so  acting  and  speaking  as  that  by 
common  consent  those  about  him  feel  that 
he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself.  If  you 
have  not,  by  your  constitution  in  body  and 
soul,  got  wisdom  in  this  sense,  you  will 
never  get  it.  You  may  learn  to  repress  and 
hold  back  the  outward  manifestations  of  the 
folly  which  is  in  you  :  but  that  is  all.  Or 
you  may  get  sharpness  enough  to  know  what 
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other  people  would  think  right :  and  you 
may,  after  much  painful  experience,  learn  to 
act  according  to  their  standard  and  not  your 
own  :  which  is  something.  But  we  have  all 
felt,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  there  are 
people  with  whom  it  is  perfectly  vain  to 
reason.  You  cannot  bring  them,  by  ever  so 
much  talk,  to  see  things  which  are  apparent 
to  ordinary  sensible  folk  without  any  talking 
at  all.  There  are  things  which  if  a  human 
being  in  civilised  life  is  capable  of  saying  or 
doing,  you  need  not  think  to  show  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  said  or  done  them. 
He  will  never  see  it.  His  ways  of  thinking 
and  judging  are  not  those  of  average  hu- 
manity. And  for  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  for  granted  that  mankind, 
as  a  whole,  judges  right.  The  whole  world 
cannot,  for  practical  purposes,  be  supposed 
to  be  wrong ;  at  least  in  its  broad  con- 
clusions. If  you  think  the  whole  world 
wrong,  unless  you  be  in  circumstances  of 
special  independence  of  it,  you  had  better 
not  say  so.  It  will  be  safer.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  days  wherein,  in  very  grave 
matters    too,    it    was    one    man    against   the 
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world  ;  and  he  proved  to  be  right.  The 
first  man  who  has  discovered  a  great  moral 
or  a  great  physical  truth,  has  to  start  in  a 
minority  of  one.  If  the  popular  voice  were 
always  right,  then  the  right  thing  once  was, 
"Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."  But  only 
the  result  can  say,  long  perhaps  after  the 
great  inventor  or  the  great  discoverer  or  the 
great  thinker  is  in  his  grave,  whether  he  was 
really  the  wise  man,  or  merely  a  self-con- 
ceited fool.  When  a  very  self  -  confident 
writer  of  books  (who  was  also  a  man  of  genius) 
said  in  one  of  them  that  the  population  of 
Britain  consists  of  so  many  millions,  "  mostly 
fools,"  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  time 
should  decide  who  was  the  wise  and  who 
the  foolish. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  freshness  and  liveli- 
ness about  the  bold  eccentricity  which  re- 
fuses to  hold  by  the  beaten  track,  and  strikes 
out  a  way  for  itself.  That  is  often  very  at- 
tractive and  popular ;  specially  in  literature 
or  in  oratory.  It  is  refreshing  not  just  to 
have  the  weary  old  sound  in  one's  ears. 
Still  here  caution  is  needed ;  and  discernment 
to  know  how  far  to  venture  on  the  ice.    And 
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the  distinction  must  be  remembered  between 
laughing  with  a  man,  and  laughing  at  him. 

Yet,  with  all  its  risks,  Originality  is  a  price- 
less thing.  Even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  it 
be  the  genuine  article,  will  make  the  fortune 
of  an  author.  That  is  what  we  call  genius. 
And  far  lower  down,  even  the  undefinable 
freshness  of  treatment  in  handling  a  hack- 
neyed subject  which  comes  naturally  to  all 
that  some  men  write  or  say,  is  worth  a  great 
deal.  This,  too,  is  commonly  a  natural  gift; 
and  it  founds  pretty  much  upon  courage 
enough  to  refuse  to  be  tied  and  bound  by 
conventionalities.  Rely  upon  it,  students, 
every  style  is  good,  except  the  tiresome. 

But  this  is  a  deviation.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  said  concerning 
the  wisest  man's  counsel  that  we  should  "get 
wisdom,"  How  are  we  to  get  it,  if  we  have 
not  got  it  naturally?  Solomon  himself 
received  wisdom  by  Divine  inspiration  ;  not 
but  what  he  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
start  with,  when  he  asked  of  God,  rather  than 
riches  or  honour,  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart.     Now  no  supernatural  supply  of  wis- 
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dom  can  be  vouchsafed  to  us.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  moral  improvement  which  God's 
Spirit  may  work  in  our  hearts  ;  there  is  no 
saying  how  much  kinder,  gentler,  purer,  truer, 
humbler,  better,  He  may  make  us.  But  it  is 
a  fact  of  most  assured  experience  that  not 
even  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  many  of  the 
very  best  of  our  race  the  worldly  tact  and 
shrewdness  and  long-headedness  which  many 
of  the  very  worst  of  our  race  inherited  by 
their  birth.  You  know  how  blundering,  how 
provokingly  unwise  in  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business,  have  been  very  many  of 
the  childlike  saintly  ones,  at  whose  feet  the 
worldly  prudent  may  be  thankful  to  sit  in  a 
better  world.  No  ;  it  is  not  that  wisdom 
which  Solomon  bids  us  get.  He  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  do  so.  It  was  not  the  mother- 
wit,  well  so  called,  which  comes  by  inherit- 
ance, which  he  had  in  his  view ;  but  some- 
thing far  different :  something  far  better  and 
longer  -  lasting  ;  and  yet  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  humble  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, after  all  prayer  for  the  indwelling  of 
the  Blessed  Spirit  of  love  and  power  and 
a  sound  mind,  may  be   constrained  to  say, 
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in  the  sorrowful  taking-down  of  a  not  very- 
rigorous  self-examination  :  "  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  find,  after  all  these  years,  that 
what  comes  so  natural  to  some  folk  is  im- 
possible to  me.  I  constantly  say  and  do 
things  for  the  best,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  moment ;  and  then,  looking 
back,  see  how  unwise  they  were."  And 
when  a  good  Christian  says  that  to  you,  you 
can  but  suggest  palliatives,  not  root-and- 
branch  remedies :  caution,  deliberation,  to 
wait  and  consider  before  speaking  or  acting  ; 
never  to  be  hasty;  to  keep  silence  when 
angry  ;  to  sleep  over  a  provocation  or  offence 
before  noticing  it ;  to  seek  the  advice  of 
some  good  and  true  friend  whom  God  has 
gifted  with  the  great  power  of  sound  counsel. 
There  are  such,  not  out-standing  in  other 
ways,  but  truly  invaluable  for  this.  Ah,  what 
brilliant  and  eloquent  men  —  what  warm- 
hearted and  earnest  men — have  thankfully 
confessed  how  they  have  been  helped  at  criti- 
cal turnings  by  solid  sober  ones  of  whom  the 
world  never  heard  !  The  cleverest  and  most 
lovable  of  mankind,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
walks  of  life — no   one    but    themselves  and 
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God  Almighty  knows  what  they  owe,  for  all 
their  success  and  usefulness,  to  the  judicious 
counsel  of  others  who,  in  everything  except 
that  practical  wisdom  which  is  the  glorifica- 
tion of  good  common-sense,  were  miles  and 
miles  intellectually  below  them. 

And  even  after  all  cautions,  and  rules  of 
action,  doubtless  there  are  those  impulsive, 
warm-hearted,  over-sensitive  Christian  men 
and  women,  who  will  many  times  take  the 
wrong  turning,  both  in  speech  and  conduct. 
All  that  can  be  said  to  such  is,  "  You  will 
never  be  very  good  (in  this  respect)  at  the 
best ;  but  by  adhering  to  rule  you  may  be 
much  better  than  you  are  now."  And,  in 
fact,  if  the  heart  be  right,  those  who  know 
them  well  will  not  love  them  less  for  the 
occasional  deviations.  There  is  in  this  world 
a  provoking  long-headedness;  an  old  head 
sometimes  on  young  shoulders ;  a  planning 
ahead  and  calculating  of  consequences  gene- 
rally with  an  eye  to  self-interest ;  which  is 
anything  but  a  lovable  or  desirable  thing. 
When  the  heart  is  warm  and  right,  a  great 
deal  can  be  forgiven :  but  sometimes  there  is 
no  heart  at  all.     That  is  the  worst  case,  by 
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uncounted  degrees.  But  let  what  has  been 
suggested  so  far  be  summed  up  by  saying, 
that  to  address  to  divers  hasty  yet  amiable 
folk  Solomon's  counsel  in  my  text,  the  famous 
"  Get  wisdom," — if  you  take  it  in  a  merely 
worldly  sense,  if  you  mean  by  it  to  be  wise 
as  Talleyrand  was  wise,  as  Ahithophel  was 
wise,  as  some  objectionable  living  men  are 
wise,  with  the  wisdom  of  craft  and  cunning — 
is  really  like  saying  to  an  Ethiopian,  •"  Now 
change  your  skin."  It  is  like  saying  to  a 
dwarf,  "  Do  be  six  feet  high." 

So  far  for  a  first  reflection  on  my  text. 
And  it  is  somewhat  discouraging,  whatever 
we  take  the  thing  to  be.  There  is  the  wisdom 
which  keeps  one  right  in  the  hourly-coming 
details  of  evcry-day  life.  There  is  the  rarer 
wisdom  for  the  greater  turns  in  the  way;  the 
presence  of  mind  in  the  moment  when  it  is 
needed  ;  the  sudden  flash  of  inspiration,  quick 
as  well  as  deep,  that  wonderfully  keeps  right 
where  there  were  many  things  to  lead  wrong. 
But  let  us  thank  God  that  there  is  a  higher 
wisdom  which  chooses  higher  things,  which 
vet    /strange  to  say)  is  within  the  reach  of 
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multitudes  who  never  in  this  life  could  by 
any  amount  of  experience  or  discipline  attain 
to  be  worldly  wise.  There  are  very  many 
whom  St.  Paul  would  have  called  wise  unto 
salvation,  who  never  could  take  a  large  and 
astute  view  of  any  intricate  and  balanced 
worldly  question.  Yea,  that  great  apostle 
hesitates  not  to  say,  in  words  very  cheering 
to  such  as  know  they  have  no  pretence  to 
rancre  themselves  otherwise  than  with  the 
lowly  majority  of  their  race,  "  Ye  see  your 
calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called/' 

For  true  it  is  that  God's  richest  blessings 
are  offered  most  freely.  There  are  great 
committed  talents  and  privileges  which  only 
the  few  can  possess.  But  the  greatest  is  free 
to  all. 

Free  to  all,  the  worldly  wise  as  well  as  the 
worldly  simple.  And  we  can  thank  God  that 
the  chiefest  of  mankind  have  been  endowed 
with  both  wisdoms,  the  worldly  and  the  hea- 
venly. It  is  a  beautiful  combination,  the 
best  gift  of  nature  with  the  best  gift  of  grace. 
Some  here  have  stood  by  the  grave  of  the 
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greatest  and  wisest  human  being,  greater  and 
wiser  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  There 
is  a  humble  gravestone  by  (his  is  humble 
too)  covering  his  daughter's  grave.  The 
simple  folk  who  laid  her  there  could  quite 
take  in  the  distinction.  The  inscription  tells 
how  God  had  given  her  eminent  faculties, 
had  made  her  wise  "  above  her  sex."  But  it 
adds,  "  That's  not  all."  There  was  something 
further  and  better.  She  was  "  wise  unto  sal- 
vation" too.* 

There  is  worldly  wisdom  and  there  is  hea- 
venly wisdom.  The  first  not  every  one  can 
have  in  any  shining  measure;  and  it  is  vain 
to  bid  any  one  get  it.  The  second  all  may 
have ;  and  you  may  well  counsel  any  man  to 
seek  it;  for  you  can  point  him  to  what,  on 
the  very  highest  authority,  is  "  able  to  make 
wise"  here.  "The  rod  and  reproof  give  wis- 
dom," said  Solomon.  Well,  perhaps  they 
rather  make  one  act  as  though  wise,  by 
teaching  to  hold  in  the  manifestations  of 
folly.    But  there  is  that  can  "fill  with  wisdom 

•  "  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all : 
Wilt  to  salvation  was  good  Mi  .  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Only  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse." 
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and  spiritual  understanding,"  quite  taking 
away,  as  concerns  Divine  things,  our  natural 
foolishness.  And  it  is  written  concerning 
this  great  treasure,  which  will  keep  our  path 
straight  in  all  vital  ways,  "  If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it  shall 
be  given  him."  One  plain  promise  is  as 
good  as  twenty.  Remember  that,  and  plead 
it  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  you  will  do 
well. 

Does  any  one  need  explanation  of  what  is 
meant  when  we  speak  of  heavenly  wisdom  ? 
It  is  just  wisdom  in  the  concerns  of  our 
spiritual  life  ;  being  wise  for  eternity ;  choos- 
ing the  best  things,  and  trying  for  them  in 
the  right  way.  It  is  simply  understood.  It 
is  choosing  things  above,  because  they  are 
best  and  most  enduring.  It  is  ranging  one's 
self  in  the  great  battle  on  God's  side,  which 
you  do  every  time  you  resolutely  do  Right 
and  refuse  to  do  Wrong.  It  is  taking  for 
your  portion  that  one  thing  needful  which  is 
the  good  part  in  Christ ;  which  may  be  the 
blessed  portion  of  many  a  one  who  never  had 
the  wit  to  gain  any  great  portion  here  in  the 
hard  strifes  of  men.     St.  Paul  made  little  of 
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worldly  sagacity  in  the  comparison ;  his  own 
behaviour  in  grave  matters  was  u  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God." 
And  he  tells  us,  what  we  can  all  see  is  too 
true  when  we  recall  the  career  of  some  who 
have  left  in  history  a  reputation  for  a  mar- 
vellous astuteness  in  the  great  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  whom  the  conscience  that  is  in  us 
tells  us  were  bad  men,  compassing  their  ends 
unscrupulously  by  bad  means,  that  "  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God."  Do  you  doubt  that  these  men  found 
that  out,  if  not  sooner  (for  even  here  "  the 
stream  of  tendency  makes  for  righteousness  " 
in  the  long  run),  yet  in  the  very  moment 
they  died  ?  And  Solomon  too,  though  there 
be  in  his  proverbs  so  much  shrewd  and 
almost  cynical  worldly  wisdom,  knew  well 
that  all  this,  however  mighty  a  thing  for  the 
material  interests  of  this  little  life,  is  but 
wisdom  on  a  lower  level  dealing  with  lower 
concerns  that  are  passing  from  us  like 
shadows,  when  he  wrote,  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning'  of  wisdom  :"  *  echoing 
the  grand  words  written  in  the  first-written 

*  Prov.  ix.  10. 
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book  in  God's  word,  u  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding."  * 

So  you  see,  this  better  wisdom  is  rather  of 
the  heart  than  of  the  head.  It  lies  rather  in 
the  moral  choice  of  good  and  right,  than  in 
the  mere  intellectual  discernment  of  it,  how- 
ever clear.  It  is  seeing  with  the  head  what 
is  good,  yea,  what  is  Best ;  and  then  with  all 
the  heart  choosing  that  and  cleaving  to  it. 

A  word  in  passing.  It  is  quite  out  of  date 
now  to  argue  that  Wisdom  and  Knowledge 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Who  in  his  senses 
supposes  they  are  ?  There  are  certain 
famous  lines  of  a  devout  poet,  far  too  hack- 
neyed for  quotation,  which  assure  us  that 
"  knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
have  oft-times  no  connection  : "  and  which  go 
on  to  give  a  definition  of  each,  which  no  dis- 
cerning; mind  can  regard  as  other  than  most 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Knowledge,  I 
do  not  say  merely  in  the  severe  sense  of  that 
which  is  called  science,  but  in  the  largest  and 
fullest  sense,  is  as  easily  distinguishable  from 
wisdom,  whether  earthly  or  heavenly,  as  any- 

*  Job  xxviii.  28. 
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thing  can  be  from  another  thing  from  which 
it  is  wholly  different  both  in  fact  and  in  con- 
ception. Not  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
have  "  no  connection."  They  have  always  a 
very  close  one,  in  practical  fact.  Wisdom 
founds  upon  knowledge.  Wisdom  founds 
upon  the  discernment  of  truth ;  and  then  it 
means  the  moral  choice  of  it,  the  heart's 
choice  of  it,  and  the  whole  soul's  resolution 
to  act  upon  it.  You  cannot  imagine  wisdom 
making  its  existence  apparent  unless  know- 
ledge has  gone  before.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false,  your  moral  preference  and 
purpose  can  be  no  more  than  a  latent  capa- 
city which  never  has  had  the  chance  of  being 
called  into  practical  working.  Or  if  you  are 
so  intellectually  deficient  that  you  cannot 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  right  from 
wrong,  then,  however  resolute  your  choice 
would  be  if  you  saw  the  grounds  on  which 
to  make  one,  you  can  scarcely  be  called  wise. 
For  though  the  opposite  of  wisdom  be  no 
doubt  active  lolly,  yet  that  which  we  call 
Stupidity,  too,  is  very  far  away  from  wisdom, 
takin^   the    word  in    any    reasonable    sense. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  those  childlike  simple 
ones,  all  whose  bent  is  to  the  Good  and  True, 
though  their  eyes  be  dim  to  discern  them, 
and  though  they  are  easily  misled  and  hood- 
winked by  designing  men  ;  who  in  a  better 
world  will  surely  be  endowed  as  they  have 
not  been  in  this.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  sor- 
rowfully confessed  that  extremely  foolish  and 
extremely  mischievous  things  are  oftentimes 
done  by  them.  So  unsatisfactory  in  practi- 
cal fact,  is  the  zeal  for  good  which  is  without 
knowledge;  is  the  moral  element  in  Divine 
wisdom  when  it  stands  alone,  in  mournful 
divorce  from  the  intellectual  discernment 
which  it  needs  for  a  foundation. 

To  say  it  in  a  sentence :  Practical  know- 
ledge of  what  you  ought  to  do,  combined 
with  the  determination  to  do  it :  that  is  wis- 
dom. That,  with  the  right  motive  and  the 
religious  sanction,  is  the  fear  of  God  ;  the 
highest  wisdom  of  all. 

To  choose  Life  and  Good,  and  to  turn 
away  from  Death  and  Evil :  here  is  wisdom. 
To  choose  Christ  for  our  portion,  His  ser- 
vice for  our  life-work  here,  His  heaven  for  our 
home  hereafter:  here  is  wisdom.     It  is  just 
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the  most  sensible  thing  that  human  being  can 
do.  Get  this  wisdom.  It  can  be  got  by  any 
rational  man  or  woman.  God  will  give  it  to 
us  if  we  ask  Him  for  it.  And  we  shall  not, 
in  fact,  in  this  highest  sense  get  wisdom,  un- 
less it  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  Blessed  Spirit. 
For  though  our  natural  faculties  are  equal  to 
showing  us  how  wise  it  is  ;  though  nature, 
unhelped  by  grace,  can  see  that  it  is  a  mad- 
man's bargain  to  choose  sin  and  shame  when 
offered  holiness  and  peace  ;  though  it  be 
plainly  the  wildest  of  folly  to  say,  when  God 
asks  to  be  right  for  ever — and  that  is  the  sum 
of  the  gospel,  that  is  the  New  Testament  in 
a  word — though  it  be  folly  beyond  all  human 
speech,  when  God  asks  to  be  right  for  ever,  to 
say,  No,  I  will  be  wrong — and  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  done  by  every  one  who  rejects 
Christ's  salvation  ;  yet,  God  knows  how  and 
why,  there  is  that  hindrance  in  our  perverse 
hearts  which,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  touch 
them,  will  hold  us  back  from  doing  what  we 
perfectly  know  we  ought  to  do. 

Get  wisdom  means,  Turn  to  the  Right  and 
go  on  in  it.     It  means,  Turn  to  the  merciful 
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Saviour  and  abide  His  for  evermore.  It 
means,  Open  the  door  that  He  may  enter  in 
and  reign  in  the  heart :  and  then  strive  and 
pray  till  the  last  hour  you  live  to  be  what  He 
would  have  you — to  be  like  Him.  Humbly, 
and  God  knows  how  far  behind,  yet,  indeed, 
like  Him.  It  means,  Trust  your  immortal 
soul  to  Christ  to-day,  if  you  never  did  it 
before;  and  then  grow  in  grace.  Grow  kinder, 
truer,  humbler,  better.  Here  is  wisdom — ay, 
the  very  best  And  her  "  ways  are  pleasant- 
ness and  her  paths  are  peace." 

And  this  wisdom,  concerning  both  head 
and  heart,  but  most  the  heart,  which  is  the 
better  thing,  is  a  possession  which  may  be 
"  got,"  as  Solomon  calls  it :  got,  though  we 
had  it  not  to  start  with,  as  mere  head  wisdom 
could  never  be:  and  is  a  possession  which 
may  be  cultivated,  in  a  sense  in  which  mere 
intellectual  gifts  never  could  be  cultivated. 
Be  good ;  and  let  who  can,  be  clever ;  good- 
ness is  far  the  nobler  thing.  Be  good :  the 
New  Testament  calls  it,  in  older-fashioned 
words,  Grow  in  grace ;  you  can  if  you  try. 
The  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  the 
Blessed  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  sober  earnest  will 
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help  you  if  you  try.  You  must  try  hard  ;  for 
though  the  thing  can  be  done,  it  is  not  easy : 
it  will  go  against  the  grain ;  there  will  be 
many  failures  and  discouragements.  It  is  a 
far  simpler  matter  to  cultivate  a  gift  than  a 
grace ;  to  sharpen  a  faculty  or  to  store  the 
memory,  than  to  put  down  pride,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  self-will,  and  grow  lowly  and  self- 
forgetting  and  self-sacrificing.  See  how  God's 
Word  dwells  on  the  moral  side  of  wisdom. 
Says  St.  James,  u  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy."  Not,  mark  it,  long-headed,  sharp, 
shrewd,  safe,  far-seeing,  dexterous,  full  of 
shifts  and  resources.  It  is  all  the  heart,  not 
the  head,  of  which  the  apostle  tells.  And 
there  is  far  more  to  be  made  of  heart  than 
of  head.  The  improvement  possible  here  is 
absolutely  limitless.  It  would  be  mockery  to 
say  to  a  growing  lad,  Try  to  be  as  clever  as 
Shakespeare.  But,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  no 
mockery  to  say  to  him,  Try  to  be  as  good  as 
Christ. 

lie  will  never  be  the  one,  any  more  than 
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the  other.  But  how  it  will  lift  him  up  just  to 
try!  And  he  may  grow  always  nearer  to  the 
grand  ideal  of  moral  loveliness  and  perfection. 
All  through  this  life,  all  through  the  great 
eternity,  he  may  of  a  surety  be  growing  more 
like  unto  Christ. 

God  give  it  to  us  all,  growingly,  this  best 
wisdom  which  is  within  the  reach  of  us  all. 
One  thinks,  closing  a  sermon  on  this  text, 
of  the  awful  irony  of  the  event.  Solomon's 
son,  Rehoboam,  for  whom  this  counsel  was 
written  ;  the  son  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  so 
seriously  urged  to  "get  wisdom  ; "  turned  out 
one  of  the  greatest  fools  this  world  ever  saw. 
And  we  are  all  many  times  disheartened, 
thinking  how  things  prove  to  be,  after  all 
fair  speaking.  The  old  evil  and  foolishness 
in  us  will  not  go,  and  often  there  are  hum- 
bling manifestations  of  it.  What  can  we  do 
but  turn  to  the  old  means  of  grace,  used  long 
to  so  little  purpose — prayer,  God's  Word, 
His  sacraments,  and  all  these  together  in  the 
hallowed  place  (so  little  valued,  so  heart- 
lessly waited  on),  set  apart  and  kept  sacred 
for  His  common  worship  ?  If  we  were  more 
true  to  ourselves,  these  things  would  help  us 
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far  more.  And,  then,  though  we  may  never 
get,  in  any  flowing  measure,  the  blessings 
which  will  pass  with  this  life,  we  may  get  that 
wisdom  which  can  make  the  best  of  this  pil- 
grimage, and  which  will  abide  with  us  when 
it  is  done.  If  we  grow  in  this  wisdom  as  we 
grow  in  years ;  if  we  get  the  mastery  over  the 
besetting  sin  and  the  ensnaring  foolishness; 
then,  though  the  face  will  be  lined,  and  the 
hair  grey,  and  the  system  worn,  and  the  mind 
lose  its  pith  and  hopefulness,  the  latter  years 
will  be  the  best.  For  that  in  us,  which  was 
always  the  worthiest,  will  hold  on  always 
worthier  and  better.  And  though  flesh  and 
heart  faint  and  fail,  God's  grace  will  grow  to 
the  last. 


IV. 


Un  mnlamented  Beparture* 


IV. 

Bit  XHnlamentet)  Departure. 

"  Thirty  and  two  years  old  was  be  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed 
without  being  desired." — 2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 

EPARTED  without  being  de- 
sired : "  died,  that  is,  and  nobody 
regretted  his  removal.  Nobody 
cared.  Nobody  missed  him,  unless  indeed 
as  we  miss  disagreeable  and  painful  things 
when  they  go :  miss  them,  that  is,  with 
a  sense  of  relief.  You  do  not  like  to  say 
that  you  are  glad  when  any  human  being 
dies :  that  would  be  inhuman.  The  most 
you  allow  yourself  even  when  a  bad  and 
mischievous  man  is  taken,  is  to  say  that  you 
are  not  sorry.  And  a  whole  nation  seems 
to  have  said  that  when  the  unbeloved  King 
Jehoram  of  Judah  died.  He  had  been  a  very 
bad  King.  He  had  not  only  been  wicked 
himself,  but  had  taken  pleasure  in   making 
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other  people  wicked  too.  And  we  are  told, 
without  explanation,  how  a  mysterious  writing 
came  to  him  from  the  great  prophet  Elijah, 
now  for  eight  years  gone  from  this  world  in 
his  fiery  chariot,  denouncing  punishment 
upon  him :  which  punishment  came,  over- 
taking him  in  body  and  in  outward  estate. 
So,  when  at  length  he  was  taken,  the  nation 
had  a  sense  of  relief.  They  did  not,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  wicked  King,  quite  say  they  were 
thankful  he  was  gone;  but  at  any  rate  no- 
body wished  him  back  again.  Only  shame 
and  sorrow  had  been  associated  with  his 
reign:  and  it  was  well  over.  He  "departed 
without  being  desired."  Though  the  story 
is  not  quite  an  uncommon  one,  it  is  surely 
a  very  sad  one.  It  is  very  sad  to  say  of  a 
King — a  human  being  put  in  a  place  where 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  popular,  where  many  will 
cry  him  up  as  a  marvel  of  all  that  is  good  if 
he  is  just  about  as  good  as  ninety  in  every 
hundred  of  his  subjects — that  his  career  was 
so  miserable  a  failure  that  men  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  it  came  to  an  end.  It  is  sad 
when  the  like  has  to  be  said,  or  whispered,  of 
any  man  or  woman — as  sad  a  thing  as  may 
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be.  That  such  a  one  passed  through  the 
awful  solemnities  of  death,  into  the  awful 
realities  of  the  unseen  world  ;  but  that  his 
temper  was  so  abominable,  he  was  so  utterly- 
useless,  such  a  mere  drag  upon  those  whose 
support  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  such 
a  miserable  example  day  by  day  before  his 
children,  such  a  disgrace  to  his  calling  or  pro- 
fession, so  sure  in  a  little  longer  to  come  to  a 
shameful  catastrophe,  that  he  is  well  away. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  when  a  useful  life 
is  cut  short :  it  is  an  awful  blow  to  those 
who  have  to  cry  with  a  stunned  head  and  a 
bleeding  heart,  "  How  shall  we  ever  do  with- 
out him  ? "  It  is  terrible  when  the  father, 
the  support  of  the  household,  whose  hand 
or  whose  brain  earned  the  food  and  raiment 
of  wife  and  children,  and  whose  firm  health 
year  after  year  made  them  all  think  that 
surely  he  would  never  break  down,  is  lying 
on  his  fevered  bed,  sinking  always  lower, 
with  those  who  have  hitherto  leant  upon 
him  bewildered  with  misery,  and  everything 
about  the  house  changed.  It  is  terrible  when 
the  anxious  mother,  who  cannot  imagine  how 
the  little  children,  in  a  hundred  ways,  can  do 
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without  her  for  a  single  day,  is  stricken  down: 
when  she  must  leave  them  behind  her,  not 
knowing  who  will  care  for  them  ;  only  know- 
ing that  no  mortal  under  heaven  will  ever 
care  for  them,  and  watch  their  little  ways, 
and  anticipate  their  little  wants,  and  bear 
with  their  little  wrong-doings,  as  she  would 
have  done  had  God  spared  her.  The  sorrow 
and  awfulness  of  a  death  that  is  like  to  break 
the  survivors'  hearts,  and  that  takes  away 
what  the  survivors  will  miss  at  every  hour, 
— miss  in  the  empty  house,  miss  in  the  blank 
bareness  of  all  desolate  life,  —  such  sorrow 
and  awfulness  are  beyond  words :  are  so  far 
beyond  words  that  we  burn  with  indignation 
when  some  coarse-souled  aimer  at  the  pathetic, 
in  public  discourse,  or  in  private  talk,  harrows 
up  the  broken  heart  with  his  vulgar  common- 
places. But  deaths  like  these  may  be  sancti- 
fied by  God's  Spirit:  may  make  the  other 
world  seem  very  close  and  real :  may  draw 
to  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life:  may  lift  above  this  world  :  may  convert 
to  God.  Subdued,  purified,  sweetened,  the 
mourner  may  go  about,  through  all  this  life, 
till  the  last  day  of  it,  a  better  and  kinder 
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and  holier  man  or  woman :  may  do  the  work 
appointed  in  a  higher  and  nobler  way,  that 
commends  Christ's  faith  to  many  others; 
and  go  at  last  cheerfully  and  prepared  to  the 
land  where  is  no  more  death  nor  parting,  and 
where  the  best-loved  have  gone  before.  The 
best  deeds  that  human  beings  have  done ; 
the  gentlest  and  most  gracious  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  have  been  in  human  breasts; 
the  characters  which,  being  impressed  upon 
human  souls,  have  made  them  seem  but  a 
very  little  lower  than  the  angels — all  these 
have  come  of  deaths,  bitterly  mourned,  and 
never  forgotten :  all  these  have  come  of  the 
removal  of  those  who  departed,  not  like  the 
wicked  King  of  Judah,  but  rather  hour  by 
hour  missed  and  longed  for — yea,  "desired" 
continually. 

Far  sadder  than  these  deaths — unrelieved 
by  those  sanctified  remembrances  which 
God's  kind  Spirit  turns  to  most  effectual 
means  of  grace  :  only  searing  and  hardening 
to  think  of  unless  when  they  serve  as  solemn 
warning,  when  they  stir  an  awful  fear — is  the 
death  which  nobody  really  regrets :  is  the 
going  of  him   who  ''departs  without   being 
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desired : "  whom  not  wife  nor  child,  not  ser- 
vant  nor   acquaintance   wishes   back   again. 
You  know  little  of  Lazarus,  because  little  is 
told ;  but  you   can  gather  something  of  his 
character.     For  you  see  the  tears  of  Martha 
and   Mary :   you  hear  the  words,    "  Lord,  if 
thou  hadst  been  here,  our  brother  had  not 
died : "  you  mark  how  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  was  able  to  call  him  back  again,  wept 
over  his  grave.     Beloved  and  lamented  that 
man  was  :  and  we  know  what  kind  of  people, 
even  in  this   sinful  world,   are    beloved   and 
lamented.     We  say  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see 
the  sisters  weeping  by  the  grave  :  we  look  on, 
in  awe,  at  the  tears  of  Christ ;  not  well  under- 
standing  them,   but    being   sure    that    only 
something  very  mournful  could  have  drawn 
those  tears.     But  who  does  not  feel  in  the 
depth  of  his  heart,  how  infinitely  sadder  it 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  tears  at 
all:  if  the  sisters'  hearts  had  not  been  wrung 
because  their  brother  was  away:  if  they  had 
not  poured  out,  one  after  another,  the  com- 
plaining words  that    told  our  Saviour  what 
would  have  been  saved  had  He  come  sooner : 
and  if  He  had  passed  heedlessly  by  ?     When 
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you  think  how  strange  and  solemn  a  thing 
death  is  when  you  are  brought  close  to  it  : 
when  you  think  how  awful  the  realities  are, 
however  you  picture  them,  into  which  each 
of  us  must  enter  after  death :  what  an  un- 
natural thing  it  is,  what  a  reversal  there  is 
of  the  healthy  and  right  way,  when  we  can 
think  of  any  human  creature  going  through 
all  that,  and  yet  feel  that  his  life  here,  and 
his  doings  towards  his  fellow-creatures  here, 
have  been  such  that  we  cannot  honestly  say 
we  care  at  all !  Gone  through  all  that  pain, 
that  overwhelming  weakness,  that  solemn 
sense  that  this  is  the  last  of  earth,  the  very 
end — gone  into  the  unseen,  to  meet  God  in 
judgment  there — and  yet  that  even  in  the 
tenderness  with  which  we  think  of  all  the 
common  dead,  who  have  just  died,  we  can- 
not find  it  in  our  hearts  to  say  of  this  un- 
happy soul  that  we  mourn  him  ;  but  rather, 
as  was  said    of  the  wicked   Cardinal  *  who 

*  Cardinal  Bethun,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  of  whom 
Sir  David  Lindsay  wrote — 

"  As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 

He  was  the  man  we  might  well  want, 

And  we'll  forget  him  soon  : 
And  yet,  for  that,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  loon  was  well  away, 

The  deed  was  foully  done." 
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was  slain  at  the  Castle,  that  the  wretched 
man  is  M  well  away,"  one  "  we  might  well 
want." 

But  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  there  is 
something  that  cheers  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  kind  thoughts  of  us  in  the 
last  sufferings,  in  the  last  weary  breaths, 
when  all  things  here  are  flitting  away.  It 
will  cheer  us,  when  we  die,  if  the  faces  al- 
ways by  us  in  life,  old  and  young,  are  there, 
keeping  with  us  to  the  last,  not  without 
some  tears :  yes,  and  it  is  not  selfish  nor 
unreasonable  to  say  it  will  cheer  us  if  we 
can  hope  that  our  memory  will  touch  some 
hearts,  and  do  some  little  good,  when  we 
are  far  away. 

And  now,  passing  from  this,  the  text 
suggests  the  question,  How  shall  we  speak 
of  the  departed  ? 

There  is  a  well-known  adage  in  the  Latin 
tongue  which  in  our  language  means  Con- 
cerning the  dead  nothing,  unless  zuhat  is  good. 
Now  that  adage  is  frequently  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  mean,  Yon  are  to  say  something, 
and  that  must  be  good  whether  it  be  deserved 
or  not.     What  it  means  is  this:  If  yon  can- 
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not  honestly  say  good,  then  say  nothing  at  all. 
Now,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  case, 
and  it  is  a  way  for  which  a  good  deal  may 
be  said.  Let  insignificant  folk  slip  away; 
and,  in  the  natural  chanty  with  which,  just 
at  first,  we  think  of  the  dead,  say  not  a  word 
about  their  wrongdoings.  But  if  a  human 
being  have  been  placed  in  an  outstanding 
and  responsible  position,  like  a  king,  or  like 
any  public  person,  then  the  truth  must  be 
told  though  it  bear  hard  upon  him.  And 
over  against  this  severity,  you  must  just 
count  up  the  great  material  advantages  which 
he  and  his  enjoyed  through  his  worldly  ele- 
vation. In  this  world,  there  is  a  reckoning  to 
be  paid  for  all  privilege ;  you  cannot  have 
the  good  of  your  position  without  taking 
the  drawbacks  of  it.  And,  in  rigid  principle, 
truth  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  to  please  any- 
body. What  would  history  be  worth — his- 
tory which,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  is 
mainly  a  record  of  ill-doing, — if  not  a  word 
were  to  be  said  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ill- 
doers  ?  My  text  tells  us  the  severe  truth 
against  the  unhappy  King  Jehoram :  the 
whole  chapter  in  which  the  text  stands  does 
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the  same.  And  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
knows  that  all  sacred  history  is  most  out- 
spoken, concerning  kings  and  all  others:  it 
gives  you  the  truth.  And  if  the  truth 
bear  hard  upon  any  man,  whose  fault  is 
that  ?  The  nil  nisi  bonum  may  bear  a  most 
cowardly  interpretation.  I  dare  say  while 
Jehoram  lived  and  sinned,  there  were  safe 
folk  who  cried  him  up,  and  keenly  con- 
demned those  who  told  the  truth  about 
him.  There  was  a  hardly  imaginable  mon- 
arch who  reigned  in  a  certain  country  not 
very  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  worst 
men  that  ever  lived,  a  coward,  a  liar,  a  sot, 
whose  life  was  a  scandal.  I  have  read  in 
a  publication  which  came  out  while  that 
man  lived,  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
kings  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The 
writer  of  that  contemptible  falsehood  no 
doubt  expected  that  it  would  reach  the 
miserable  king's  eve.  But  it  has  been  with 
this  king  just  as  it  was  with  Jehoram  :  the 
truth  has  been  told  about  him  in  the  very 
frankest  way  ever  since  he  died  :  the  real 
feeling  of  the  nation  came  out,  once  it  was 
rid  of  him.     It  must  be  admitted  seriously  : 
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if  you  are  writing  history,  if  you  are  called 
in  conscience  to  speak  of  one  who  is  de- 
parted, the  truth  must  be  told.  God's 
Holy  Spirit  never  yet  inspired  a  man  to 
speak  or  to  write  a  falsehood. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Unless  a  human  being  be  very 
exceptionally  evil, — worse  than  perhaps  even 
Jehoram  was, — there  may  have  been  some- 
thing good  in  his  heart,  something  not 
wholly  bad  in  his  life.  And,  in  natural 
charity,  we  are  willing  to  think  tenderly  of 
one  who  has  passed  through  the  solemn 
realities  of  death,  and  who  is  now  away 
from  our  judgment,  before  the  great  Judge 
of  all.  We  readily  dwell,  with  a  natural 
relenting,  upon  any  traces  of  good  we  can 
discover.  We  remember  how  little  we  could 
bear  being  weighed  in  the  balances.  We 
think  here,  of  what  we  might  well  think 
of  oftener,  the  Jtidge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged.  For  it  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  a  great  deal  of  our  talk,  our  common 
conversation,  about  people  we  know,  tends 
to  dwell  upon  their  little  follies  and  fail- 
ings.    It  is  not  so  interesting  to  dwell  upon 
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what  is  kind,  amiable,  and  good  in  them. 
Little  is  said  of  that.  It  is  a  poor  thing,  this, 
in  civilised  human  nature,  and  we  all  see  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it.  There  are  folk  to 
whom  it  comes  natural  to  repeat,  and  gloat 
over,  a  bit  of  ill-set  gossip.  One  has  known 
a  malicious  falsehood,  and  a  vulgar  falsehood, 
printed  about  a  public  person  in  the  news- 
papers. It  would  have  been  a  wretched 
thing  to  repeat  even  had  it  been  true.  But 
it  was  false,  and  could  easily  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  false.  Yet  the  meaner  souls, 
who  did  not  know  the  man,  and  even  some 
who  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  went 
about  repeating  that  malicious  and  vulgar 
falsehood,  and  chuckling  over  it.  A  more 
wretched  manifestation  of  moral  character 
could  hardly  be.  See,  by  God's  grace,  that 
none  of  you,  if  you  would  not  degrade  and 
defile  your  souls,  allow  yourselves  in  such 
things  for  one  moment.  But,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
even  worthy  men  and  women,  good  in  the 
main,  do  sometimes,  thoughtlessly,  permit 
themselves  thus  unworthily  to  dwell  upon  the 
foolishness  and  badness  which  an  ill-set  soul 
may  discern  in  a  friend  ;  for  doubtless  there 
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is  much  that  is  foolish  and  evil  in  us  all. 
And  what  a  revulsion  there  is,  if  the  friend 
dies !  How  the  other  leaf  is  turned  over,  and 
the  blotted  one  put  (with  shame)  out  of  sight ! 
It  has  many  times  been  said,  that  this  is  a 
good  country  to  die  in.  The  saying  is  true ; 
and  it  is  not  a  bad  account  of  the  country. 
For  it  means  that  when  one  we  knew  has 
departed,  by  that  most  grave  departure  of 
all,  we  are  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  his  faults 
now.  We  think  of  what  was  good  in  him :  we 
cannot  help  it.  And  a  tenderness  is  shown 
in  judging  of  the  dead  which  (God  forgive 
us!)  was  never  shown  towards  the  living.  If 
we  should  die  to-night,  some,  to-morrow,  who 
never  did  it  before,  would  think  of  little  kind- 
nesses done  by  the  cold  hands,  that  showed 
that  something  of  God's  mercy  had  dwelt  in 
the  cold  heart — would  think  of  redeeming 
features  in  us,  and  speak  of  these,  and  not 
untruly — would  be  ashamed  of  a  good  many 
things  they  had  said  in  past  years,  things 
that  were  most  probably  false,  and  most 
certainly  uncharitable. 

All  this  is  true.     And  yet,  when  the  first 
days  are  passed   over,  and  the  heart  is  no 
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longer  touched  by  the  recency  of  the  awful 
fact  of  death,  it  may  be  feared  that  any 
special  leniency  of  judgment,  even  as  regards 
inconspicuous  folk,  passes  away;  and  we 
come  back  (like  the  writer  of  my  text)  to 
the  truth,  or  what  we  think  so. 

Passing  again  from  this,  let  the  thought  of 
that  unlamented  Jewish  king,  whose  memory 
was  so  infragrant,  and  so  little  likely  to  do 
good,  suggest  to  us  the  contrasted  picture  of 
one  who  dies  lamented,  whose  life  has  been 
approved,  who  leaves  a  helpful  and  pleasant 
remembrance  behind  him. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just,"  said  the  wisest 
of  men,  "  is  blessed."  There  have  been  very 
many  whose  remembrance  is  a  cherished  and 
sacred  thing;  that  comes  to  us  vividly  and 
touchingly  when  we  are  in  our  best  frames 
and  moods,  that  stirs  in  our  heart  the  wor- 
thiest  fcelincrs   that   ever  arise  in   us  at   all. 

o 

And  I  am  not  thinking,  as  I  say  this,  so 
much  of  those  of  Christ's  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants departed  who  stand  out  amid  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  as  upon  a  special  and  lofty 
eminence,  as  of  humbler  saints  little  noted 
by  the  world,  but  whom  we  have  ourselves 
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known  and  loved.  The  glorious  company 
of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
Prophets,  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs, — doubt- 
less their  memory  is  blessed,  is  stimulating 
and  ennobling:  it  lifts  us  up,  sometimes,  to 
moods  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  heroic 
than  we  commonly  know.  But  heroic  moods 
are  not  much  akin  to  us ;  they  must  needs 
be  brief,  and  transient :  we  walk  in  lowly 
ways,  and  our  range  of  spiritual  experience 
is  modest;  we  are  well  content  to  prosper  in 
the  shade.  And  there  are  blessed  memories 
that  come  more  home  to  us  than  even  the 
memory  of  the  sweetest  and  bravest  of 
Christ's  Church,  one  Communion  above  and 
one  below.  The  revered  father ;  the  sainted 
sister;  the  sweet  little  one  whom  Jesus  called 
to  Himself  so  unknowing  of  earthly  ill  that 
it  would  need  no  purifying  change  to  be  fit 
for  the  company  of  God's  angels — these  are 
the  memories  we  wish  could  abide  greenly 
with  us  till  we  die  ;  these  are  the  blessed 
memories  we  treasure,  and  that  purify  us 
amid  worldly  temptation  and  soften  us  amid 
the  hardening  of  advancing  years.  It  vexes 
us,  often,  to  think  how  fading  these  memories 
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must  needs  be  :  we  cannot  see  the  face  aright 
when  we  try  to  recall  it ;  we  cannot  hear  the 
voice  that  was  stilled  these  years  ago.  It  is 
startling  to  look  back,  and  think, — This  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  died ;  this  day, 
these  years  since,  he  was  laid  in  the  earth. 
He  is  never  quite  forgotten,  but  the  long-past 
grows  dim.  There  is  not  the  vividness  of 
the  first  days  ;  the  memory  is  softened,  but 
it  is  powerful  and  it  is  blessed  still.  It  would 
break  us  down,  if  it  remained  as  it  once  was. 
There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  by 
experience  how  it  used  to  be. 

"  And  when  at  last  he  was  borne  afar 
From  the  world's  weary  strife, 
How  oft  in  thought  did  we  again 
Live  o'er  his  little  life  1 

"  His  every  look, — his  every  word, — 
His  very  voice's  tone, — 
Came  back  to  us  like  things  whose  worth 
Is  only  prized  when  gone." 

Still  it  is  pleasant,  though  so  sad,  to  think 
of  all  in  the  beloved  dead  that  was  noble 
and  true,  that  was  gentle  and  kind.  We  can 
thank  God  that  once  they  were  in  this  world, 
and  that  we  knew  them :  God's  grace  was 
surely  there.     Even   in   this   world  we  have 
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seen  what  only  that  could  do  with  the  poor 
material  of  fallen  humanity.  And  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men,"  here  never  free  from 
weaknesses  and  faults,  we  know  are  "  made 
perfect "  there.  We  think  of  them  as  such : 
far  better  than  the  very  best  we  remember 
in  them.  You  see  in  them,  too,  a  completed 
life — no  failure,  no  shame,  nor  sin,  can  be 
now.  They  can  never  disappoint  us,  never 
fall  below  the  very  highest  level  of  our 
estimation,  never  make  us  wish  them  other 
than  they  are.  And  death  is  different,  now 
those  so  familiar  to  us  have  gone  through  it, 
and  are  safe  on  the  other  side. 

But  we  pass  from  these  thoughts,  too ; 
they  are  less  fitted  to  be  set  forth  in  a  dis- 
course to  be  spoken  at  once  to  many,  than 
to  come  gently  to  us  each  alone,  sitting  by 
the  evening  fireside,  and  seeking  to  revive 
many  little  things  known  only  to  ourselves 
— many  words,  many  looks,  of  the  blessed 
dead.  And  it  is  well  that  our  meditation 
of  this  day,  setting  out  from  the  sad  story 
of  an  unblessed  memory,  has  brought  us,  by 
not  unnatural  contrast,  to  the  thought  of  that 
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blessed  memory  of  the  just  which  has  so 
touched  and  helped  us  and  all  God's  people 
times  without  number;  and  which  we  may 
humbly  pray,  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid,  to 
leave  behind  us,  in  some  lowly  measure, 
when  we  go.  Let  us,  by  His  grace,  seek 
to  be  helpful  and  kind,  true  and  sympa- 
thetic, doing  good  as  we  have  opportunity 
by  gentle  words  and  useful  deeds,  following 
in  the  steps  of  our  Master.  And  so,  when 
we  shall  each  of  us,  in  God's  time,  depart 
from  this  place  where  we"  dwell  to  return  to 
it  never  more,  we  shall  depart  amid  some 
kindly  regrets  of  survivors;  and  leave  behind 
us  a  memory  in  some  few  hearts  which, 
though  it  must  needs  fade  soon,  may  do 
some  little  good  while  it  abides  at  all.  Surely 
it  is  no  vain  self-conceit  if  we  desire  that 
those  whom  we  shall  leave,  those  who  must 
lay  the  weary  head  in  the  dust,  shall  be  able 
to  think  of  us  without  shame;  and  if  others 
less  nearly  bound  to  us,  even  while  they 
remember  many  errors,  and,  no  doubt,  speak 
of  them,  shall  yet  be  constrained  to  remem- 
ber that  there  was  something  on  the  other 
side  too — some  kindness  to   be  thought  of 
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kindly,  some  well-doing  which  may  rather 
incite  to  good  than  to  ill.  If  this  be  not 
one  of  God's  best  gifts,  it  is  yet  one  to  covet, 
to  ask  for,  to  strive  after.  And  how  vast  a 
contrast  it  is,  to  think  of  that  unregretted 
king  who  "  departed  without  being  desired  " 
by  one  he  left ;  and  then  to  think  of  words 
that  give  us,  beautifully,  the  other  page — 
words  written  concerning  one  of  the  just 
whose  memory  is  blessed,  by  one  to  whom 
the  gift  was  permitted  to  leave  behind  him 
a  memory,  blessed  and  dear : — 

"  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  us ;  and  thy  saintly  soul  is 

flown, 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sorrow  is 

unknown : 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  from  care  and  fear 

released, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 

"  The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travelled  o'er,  and  borne  the 

heavy  load ; 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet  to  reach  His  blest 

abode  : 
Thqu'rt   sleeping   now,   like   Lazarus  upon    his   father's 

breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest. 
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"  And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us,  whom  thou  hast 

left  behind, 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world,  as  sure  a  welcome  find  I 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace,  to  be  a  welcome 

guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 

are  at  rest  I " 
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Speecb  anfc  Silence* 

u  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man." — 
St.  Matt.  viii.  4. 

VERY  careful  reader  of  the  story 
jig  of  our  Saviour's  life,  given  in  the 
Gospels,  must  have  remarked  the 
different  ways  in  which  our  Lord  treated 
different  people.  Here,  for  example  of 
this,  Christ  tells  a  man  whom  He  has 
cured  of  leprosy  to  tell  nobody  what  had 
been  done  to  him :  tell  nobody,  that  is,  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  conversation.  He  was 
by  no  means  to  keep  entire  silence  as  to 
his  cure :  indeed  the  miracle,  being  wrought 
in  the  sight  of  a  great  multitude,  could  not 
have  been  kept  secret  had  that  been  desired. 
But  it  was  only  to  the  priest,  officially  called 
to  certify  his  cure,  that  the  man  was  to  tell 
his  story ;  not  to  people  generally. 

Quite  other  was  our  Lord's  command  to 
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the  poor  demoniac  whom  He  delivered  from 
the  awful  possession  of  many  unclean  spirits 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  Here  it 
was,  u  Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them 
how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
thee,  and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee." 
And  the  man  did  as  he  was  bidden :  "  He 
departed,  and  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis 
how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him ; 
and  all  men  did  marvel." 

We  wish  to  look  into  this  matter.  It 
seems  as  if  in  these  days  there  were  some- 
thing of  practical  instruction  for  all  who 
humbly  hope  and  believe  that  Christ  has 
done  something  for  them  :  in  other  words, 
who  hope  and  believe  that  they  are  the  better 
for  their  religious  belief  and  experience. 

We  take  for  granted,  to  begin  with,  that 
Christ  did  not  act  capriciously.  A  human 
being  may  at  one  time  speak  and  act,  in 
certain  circumstances,  in  a  certain  fashion; 
and  at  another  time,  in  just  the  like  circum- 
stances, in  quite  another  fashion.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  wilfulness  in  us  wayward 
creatures:  but  that  is  our  infirmity:  it  is  a 
wron£  thin£.     And  the  state  of  our  nerves, 
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our  general  health,  our  surroundings  at  the 
moment,  has  a  vast  deal  to  say  as  to  how  we 
shall,  in  fact,  behave,  on  any  day,  at  any 
hour.  As  for  our  Saviour,  we  are  as  sure  as 
we  can  be  of  anything  that,  if  we  knew  all 
the  circumstances,  even  we  should  be  able  to 
discover  that  there  was  good  reason  for  all 
He  said  and  did.  If  there  be  apparent  in- 
consistency in  His  behaviour,  the  inconsis- 
tency is  only  apparent.  All  He  did  was 
worthy  of  Him :  all  He  did  was  right. 

But  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  there  : 
that  is  certain.  He  "  manifested  forth  His 
glory."  He  bids  His  people  not  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel  :  rather  to  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world.  And  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  entire  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion,  go  to  this ;  that  when 
any  human  being  has  got  spiritual  benefit, 
whether  that  be  light  or  strength  or  comfort, 
he  dares  not  to  keep  these  to  himself :  he  is 
bound,  under  the  most  solemn  obligation, 
to  do  his  very  utmost  to  help  his  fellow-men 
to  all  he  has  himself  found.  The  key-note 
was   struck   when    St.    Andrew,    first    called 
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among  the  Apostles,  having  learned  of  Christ, 
straightway  found  his  own  brother  St.  Peter, 
and  brought  him  to  Jesus  too.  And  the 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations," 
with  which  Christ  left  His  Apostles  ;  the 
spirit  which  has  stimulated  missions  all  over 
the  world,  and  sent  forth  many  of  the  most 
heroic  and  self-denying  of  our  race,  to  toil, 
amid  privation,  discouragement,  and  exile, 
to  carry  home  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
His  salvation  to  dark  and  destitute  souls — 
surely  these  things  seem  in  vehement  con- 
trariety to  the  chilling  "  See  thou  tell  no 
man." 

One  man,  greatly  favoured  by  Christ:  de- 
livered from  that  awful  leprosy  which  meant 
even  worse  than  it  looked,  speaking  of  the 
inward  foulness  and  death  of  the  very  soul ; 
one  who  could  and  (as  we  may  judge  from 
the  story)  would  so  warmly  have  declared 
what  Christ  had  done  for  him — such  a  man 
bidden  to  be  silent !  And  the  parents,  too, 
that  were  blest  and  favoured  as  no  parents 
here  will  ever  be  ;  the  parents  who  had  stood 
by  their  little  girl,  dead  ;  who  had  witnessed 
how  the   words    of  unspeakable   tenderness 
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and  sublime  almightiness  called  back  from 
the  unseen  world  the  little  departed  soul — 
they  too  "  charged  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  what  was  done."     Truly  it  is  strange. 

Strange,  yet  not  inexplicable.  We  may 
humbly  say  that  we  can  discern  good  reason 
why  Christ,  in  the  divers  cases,  gave  these 
different  commands :  why  He  said  to  the 
rescued  demoniac  what  virtually  came  to 
u  Go  and  tell  everybody,"  and  again  to  the 
leper  in  my  text,  "  See  thou  tell  no  man." 

As  for  the  admonition  of  silence,  one  first 
word,  hardly  needing  to  be  said.  Whatever 
Christ's  reason  was,  most  assuredly  it  was 
not  that  which  has  been  present  in  some 
essentially  tricky  and  dishonest  persons,  who 
have  concluded,  not  without  plausible  ground, 
that  to  communicate  a  matter  to  some  folk 
as  a  secret,  not  to  be  communicated  to 
others,  is  the  surest  way  of  procuring  for  it 
a  wide  publication.  Even  Christ  had  found, 
you  remember,  that  the  more  He  required 
silence  of  some  whom  He  had  cured,  so 
much  the  more  they  blazed  abroad  the 
matter.  But  the  suggestion,  though  it  has 
been   made,  that   our   Lord   did   not   really 
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mean  the  man  here  to  take  Him  at  his  word, 
but  rather  to  do  the  opposite,  is  monstrous, 
and  we  put  it  aside  at  once.  What  Christ 
bade  the  man  do,  that  Christ  wished  the  man 
to  do. 

And  doubtless  the  reason  why  our  Saviour 
laid  upon  those  whom  He  had  healed  these 
apparently  contradictory  injunctions,  is  to  be 
sought  in  something  special  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  individual  human  being  so 
enjoined.  There  were  those  to  whom  it 
would  have  done  spiritual  harm  to  go  about 
telling  the  circumstances  of  their  cure.  It 
would  have  fostered  self-conceit;  it  would 
have  resulted  in  that  peculiarly  offensive 
religious  egotism  which  makes  the  man  him- 
self the  hero  of  his  story,  the  main  central 
subject  of  all  his  talk  :  not  to  direct  others 
to  the  good  Physician  of  body  and  soul,  but 
to  glorify  himself,  would  be  the  aim  of  this 
man  and  that.  Then  with  another  man,  the 
story  of  his  cure  would  always  grow  more 
wonderful,  the  oftencr  it  was  repeated  ;  there 
is  an  inevitable  bent  in  some  to  exaggera- 
tion ;  you  hardly  recognise  some  narrative 
of  their  own   adventures  when    you  hear  it 
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again  from  them  after  some  months  have 
passed ;  and  the  entire  circumstances  always 
take  a  colour  more  gratifying  to  their  own 
inordinate  vanity.  All  deep  impression  on 
the  cured  man's  soul,  for  which  mainly  the 
miracle  of  mercy  was  wrought,  would  be 
frittered  away.  One  can  imagine  such  a 
case  as  that  the  man  and  his  story  might 
become  a  lausrhing-stock.  It  might  be  the 
jest  of  his  profane  acquaintances  to  set  him 
on  to  the  relation  of  the  threadbare  narrative, 
and  to  question  him  as  to  all  about  how  his 
cure  was  done.  Now,  gentle  and  gracious 
as  Christ  was,  He  "  knew  what  was  in  man;" 
and  you  may  be  sure  would  not  have  per- 
mitted what  might  result  in  that.  It  would 
have  done  harm  both  to  the  cured  man 
himself  and  to  all  who  knew  him.  Thus  we 
can  quite  well  see  that  the  right  injunction 
to  many  a  healed  creature, — the  injunction 
made  right  and  necessary  by  his  soul's  con- 
dition,— would  have  been  the  "  See  thou  tell 
no  man." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
found,  here  and  there,  souls  of  quite  another 
type;  and  we    may  well    suppose   that   the 
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Gadarene  demoniac  was  one  of  these.  We 
can  suppose  that  he,  apart  from  all  posses- 
sion by  spiritual  influence  outside  his  own 
being,  would  be  of  a  melancholy  and  secretive 
temperament — a  self-contained  and  shrinking 
creature,  not  much  inclined  at  any  time  to 
pour  out  what  was  in  his  heart  and  history  to 
other  folk  in  any  gushing  confidence.  He 
would  never  overdo  his  communications  to 
others  concerning  himself;  and  the  very  thing 
he  needed  to  take  him  out  of  himself  and  his 
morbid,  solitary  broodings,  and  to  bring  him 
into  healthful  interchange  of  thought  and 
experience  with  his  fellow-men,  was  to  be 
charged  with  a  message  to  be  gravely  told  to 
others  concerning  what  Christ  had  done  for 
himself;  a  message  which,  both  for  kindly 
sympathy's  sake,  and  for  the  thought  that 
some  day  the  hearer  might  need  like  relief, 
all  worthy  men  and  women  would  listen  to 
with  very  earnest  attention.  Ay,  no  one 
would  smile  at  such  a  one's  story.  It  would 
never  be  told  too  often.  It  would  never  be 
exaggerated.      It  would  never  be  the  vehicle 

DO 

of  egotistic  self-conceit.  It  would  glow  with 
brotherly  desire  that  all  tortured  creatures 
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should  partake  the  like  merciful  deliverance. 
Here  is  the  man  to  whom,  not  in  inconsistency 
but  in  gracious  adaptation  to  the  facts,  the 
injunction  would  be,  "  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compassion  on 
thee." 

Well,  no  one  living  in  these  days  can  tell 
of  exactly  such  a  deliverance  as  that  of  the 
leper  in  my  text.  It  is  not  a  miraculous 
bodily  cure  wrought  by  Christ  that  any  living 
man  can  either  tell  of,  or  keep  silence  about. 
But  the  analogous  thing  now,  which  some 
are  found  unduly  to  parade,  and  others  per- 
haps unworthily  to  hold  back  all  expression 
of,  is  what  we  may  call  religious  experience. 
Here,  to-day,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  old  difficulty.  There  are  those 
professed  Christians  who  are  so  modest,  so 
unselfish,  so  absolutely  free  from  the  dis- 
position to  puff  and  advertise  themselves, 
and  the  relation  of  whose  awakening  and 
conversion — all  whose  spiritual  history — is 
so  fitted  to  help  other  souls,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Christ's  word  to  such  would  be, 
Get   over   your    shyness  —  get  out   of  your 

G 
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reserved  ways ;  say  something  when  you 
have  the  opportunity,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
of  what  your  Saviour  has  done  for  you.  Tell 
what  you  were  ;  Tell  what  you  are  now:  Tell, 
modestly  and  humbly,  yet  frankly  and  sin- 
cerely, what  it  is  that  has  made  you  to  differ 
so  blessedly  from  your  old  self:  It  will  help 
your  fellows,  and  God  be  thanked  it  will  not 
harm  you.  Your  line  is  that  which  the  good 
man  took  long  ago,  when  in  thankfulness  for 
himself,  and  in  kindly  desire  that  others 
might  experience  what  his  own  soul  had 
found,  he  cried  out  in  the  psalm,  u  Come 
and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
declare  what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul ! " 

But,  unhappily,  the  commoner  type  of  the 
man,  specially  in  this  reticent  country,  who 
is  willing  freely  to  speak  of  his  soul's  condi- 
tion and  history,  is  far  different.  You  have 
found  people,  making  a  Christian  profession, 
and  specially  some  of  those  who  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  what  are  called  revival  mcctiiigs, 
who  are  so  egotistical,  so  puffed  up  with  in- 
tolerable self-conceit,  so  unable  to  speak  or 
to  hear  with  the  least  interest  of  any  earthly 
subject   except   themselves;   likewise   whose 
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life  (according  to  their  own  account  of  it)  has 
been  so  disreputable,  not  to  say  blackguardly; 
whose  explanations  of  Holy  Scripture  are  so 
absurd  and  contemptible,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  confident ;  whose  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  are  so  narrow  and  extravagant ; 
whose  entire  fashion  of  discoursing  upon 
religious  subjects  (which  they  do  in  season 
and  especially  out  of  season)  is  so  little  likely 
to  do  anything  but  gratify  a  prurient  and 
vulgar  taste  for  very  questionable  personal 
gossip — that  one  feels  the  burning  desire  to 
stop  such  a  one's  tongue  with  the  much- 
needed  but  quite  forgotten  "  See  thou  tell  no 
man."  Modesty  and  silence  become  the 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning ;  if,  indeed, 
it  have  been  so  plucked  at  all.  Others,  again, 
are  manifestly  so  silly — put  forward  seriously 
such  incoherent  nonsense,  talk  with  an  affec- 
tation of  child-like  innocence  and  simplicity, 
which  to  people  of  ordinary  judgment  looks 
like  mere  imbecility,  and  which  covers  a  good 
cause  with  ridicule — that  for  their  own  sake 
and  that  of  religion  one  would  entreat  them 
to  keep  silence  upon  matters  they  are  so 
little   fit   to   speak   upon.     There   are  those 
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who,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  quite  dis- 
qualified by  natural  stupidity  to  do  good  to 
their  fellow-men  by  talking  to  them.  And 
yet  such  have  been  found  to  talk  much,  and 
that  with  no  small  assurance,  upon  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  subjects ;  forgetting  that 
when  St.  Paul  commended  "the  foolishness 
of  preaching,"  he  did  not  intend,  by  that, 
preaching  like  a  fool. 

And  while  thus,  as  when  Christ  dwelt  upon 
earth,  there  are  those  whom  He  has  helped 
who  need  the  spur,  and  those  who  need  the 
bridle — those  who  should  be  encouraged  on 
all  suitable  occasions  to  tell  others  what 
He  has  done  for  them,  and  those  who  for 
their  own  soul's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  ought  to  be  definitively  stopped 
— there  is  no  one  now  who  can  say,  with 
authority,  who  it  is  that  should  speak,  and 
who  it  is  that  should  refrain  from  speaking. 
We  are  left  here,  as  in  other  things,  to  the 
guidance  of  our  own  best  judgment, — 
directed,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
judgment  of  those  we  know. 

In  trying,  too,  to  lay  down  a  rule,  we  must 
remember  that  what  does  spiritual  good  to 
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one  person  may  not  do  spiritual  good  to 
every  person.  We  dare  not  say  that  a  con- 
verted man  ought  to  keep  silence,  because 
the  rough  and  homely  way  in  which  alone  he 
is  able  to  tell  of  Christ's  mercy  to  him  revolts 
the  refined  taste  of  people  of  high  culture. 
When  one  has  heard  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
talk  of  some  uneducated  lay  preacher,  hand- 
ling the  solemn  facts  of  religion  and  life  in  a 
fashion  which  must  be  absolutely  abhorrent 
to  people  of  good  sense  and  keen  perception 
of  the  proprieties, — and  which  could  do  no- 
thing but  harm  to  such  people,  we  are  ready 
to  say,  That  man  should  stop,  or  be  stopped; 
he  is  doing  mischief  to  the  good  cause.  But 
in  saying  so,  we  are  forgetting  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  little  sense  and  no 
taste  at  all ;  that  the  very  vulgarities  and 
irreverences  and  horrible  slang-phrases  and 
offensive  jokes  about  sacred  things  which 
revolt  a  highly  educated  class,  or,  for  that 
matter,  an  average  congregation  of  sensible 
Scotch  folk,  may  catch  the  ear  and  win  the 
heart  of  humbler  and  less  instructed  people ; 
and  that  the  man  who  puts  forth  those  dis- 
graceful advertisements  of  sermons  which  we 
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find  in  some  American  newspapers,  or  who 
placards  the  streets  with  notices  that  The  Con- 
verted Chimney-sweep  or  The  Person  Tivice 
Convicted  of  Btirglary  will  preach  at  such  a 
place  and  time,  may  prove  to  be  God's  own 
messenger  to  some  immortal  souls.  And 
remembering  that,  my  friends,  however  little 
we  may  like  this  fashion  of  reaching  human 
hearts,  who  is  there  of  us  that  would  dare,  if 
we  could,  to  silence  it?  More  than  that:  Who 
is  there  that  looks  at  these  things  carefully 
but  has  remarked,  in  these  last  days,  how 
the  greatest  and  most  cultivated  preachers 
of  the  age  are  growing  so  impatient  of  con- 
ventionalisms ajid  unrealities, — are  feeling  so 
keenly  that  at  almost  any  price  attention 
must  be  fixed  and  God's  truth  driven  home, 
— that  they  freely  use  arts  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  would  have  scandalised  our 
decorous  fathers  ?  I  have  heard  Bishops  and 
Deans,  the  most  eminent  among  them,  who 
plainly  had  not  hesitated  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  rough  lay-evangelists ;  and 
that  to  the  great  enlivening  of  their  message, 
and  the  great  brisking-up  of  their  congre- 
gation. 
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But,  thus  seeking  to  catch  the  practical 
instruction  of  my  text,  as  it  applies  to  the 
circumstances  of  these  present  days,  there  is 
one  thing  which  we  may  say  certainly :  one 
rule  which  holds  absolutely  good,  no  matter 
what-like  the  speaker  or  what-like  the  hearers 
be ;  one  rule  which  is  vital,  and  high  above 
all  the  conventional,  temporary,  and  local 
canons  of  mere  good  taste.  It  is  this :  that 
whensoever  we  tell  to  any  human  being  what 
our  religion  has  done  for  us,  what  Christ  has 
done  for  us,  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  from 
evil,  helping  in  work,  comforting  in  trouble, 
the  story  should  be  told  only  for  the  good 
of  others  and  in  that  the  glory  of  God. 
Never  you  relate  any  part  of  your  spiritual 
experience  for  the  pleasure  of  harping  on 
what  concerns  yourself,  or  to  the  end  of  self- 
laudation.  Set  down  your  foot  there.  You 
tell  what  God  has  done  to  save  and  help  you 
in  your  sinfulness  and  your  great  trouble, 
that  those  to  whom  you  tell  it  may  know 
where  to  go  and  find  the  same  help,  the 
same  saving  mercy. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  deny  the  binding 
force  of  this  rule.     Yet  what  an  end  it  would 
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make  of  very  much  of  the  public  and  private 
talk  of  many  who  in  recent  days  have  de- 
clared themselves  converts  to  God  from  sin 
and  Satan,  and  whom  we  would  readily  hope 
and  believe  to  be  what  they  call  themselves. 
I  thank  God  that  never  once  have  I  heard 
any  man,  regularly  ordained  to  the  sacred 
office,  make  capital  in  preaching  of  his  own 
history  ;  notably,  of  his  own  grievous  sins. 
That  outrage  upon  decency,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  confined  to  the  discourses  of  unac- 
credited laymen,  who  have  intruded  them- 
selves into  work  to  which  they  were  never 
called,  and  climbed  up  in  some  other  way, 
and  the  chief  interest  about  whose  dis- 
courses, apart  from  the  hateful  details  which 
appeal  to  a  prurient  curiosity,  is  that  they 
are  doing  what  they  have  no  right  to  do. 
One  has  known  of  such  individuals,  whose 
harangues  were  almost  entirely  about  them- 
selves:  who  gloated  over  the  circumstances  of 
their  atrocious  wickedness  before  their  con- 
version; who  stated  in  a  fashion  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  boasting,  and  which  quite 
charmed  the  sillier  of  their  hearers,  how  they 
had  'broken  all  the  Ten  Commandments ;" 
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whose  pleaching  (if  that  be  the  right  word) 
was  mainly  a  loathsome  autobiography.  And 
all  this,  vile  and  hateful  in  the  worst  of  men, 
has  been  exemplified  not  in  men  cnly,  but  in 
women.  I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  what 
some  of  you  know.  And  in  all  this  vapour- 
ing by  the  recent  convert  from  the  vilest 
depths  of  wickedness,  there  is  something 
beyond  the  offence  against  taste  and  pro- 
priety. There  is  a  subtle  form  of  evil  here. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  talking  away  all  real 
feeling.  And  the  talker,  amid  his  abject 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  past  sins,  is  in  truth 
gratifying  his  vanity  by  making  himself  the 
hero  of  his  foul  story.  The  outstandingly 
wicked  man,  when  reclaimed  by  God's  mercy, 
ought  to  walk  softly,  and  speak  mildly  ;  to  do 
what  good  he  can  in  quiet  and  lowly  ways, 
not  by  vociferating  on  the  platforms  of  public 
meetings;  and  most  assuredly  he  should  shun 
all  uncharitable  abuse  of  those  sober  Chris- 
tians who  (with  very  good  reason)  stand  in 
doubt  of  him.  Flippant  self-confidence,  in 
such  a  one,  is  insufferable.  If  he  speak  of  his 
spiritual  experience  at  all,  even  supposing  it 
is   truth    he   tells,   it    should    be   modestly, 
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humbly,  shortly.  Yes,  shortly.  Details  are 
not  needed.  You  may  have  heard  of  that 
admirable  Quaker,  Mrs.  Fry,  who  used  to 
visit  the  worst  female  prisoners  in  Newgate 
long  ago,  before  Christian  philanthropy  grew 
fashionable.  Once,  a  friend  went  with  her  on 
her  round  ;  and  when  they  had  spoken  con- 
cerning Christ  to  many  poor  sinful  creatures, 
the  friend  asked  her  what  were  the  crimes  of 
which  these  poor  sinful  ones  had  been  guilty. 
"I  never  asked  them,"  was  her  answer:  "we 
have  all  come  short." 

Well  said,  wise  and  good  woman  !  There 
is  just  the  one  remedy  for  the  disease  of  every 
human  soul.  There  is  no  need  to  know  par- 
ticulars. We  are  all  sinners.  And  "the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

Let  that  be  our  last  word  at  present ;  there 
is  none  better.  Say  that  to  any  one  when  you 
fitly  may.  And  if  some  desponding  one  can- 
not take  the  comfort  of  it,  none  can  blame 
you  for  egotism  or  self-conceit  if  you  add 
humbly,  that  you  are  yourself  as  poor  a  sinful 
creature  as  any,  and  that  you  have  found  it 
even  so. 
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"And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." — 
Heb.  xii.  23. 


you,  that  sometimes  very  homely 
matters  bring  very  solemn  facts 
clearly  to  our  minds,  in  a  way  that  startles 
us. 

Late  one  night,  not  long  ago,  I  left  the 
room  in  which  I  work,  the  dav's  work  being; 
over.  I  put  out  the  lights  before  going;  and 
there  was  sudden  and  complete  darkness. 
Many  times  before  one  had  done  the  same 
thing,  with  no  special  thought  in  one's  mind. 
But,  on  that  night,  the  thought  came  upon 
me,  Some  day  all  outward  light  will  go  from 
these  eyes  in  like  manner.  They  may  gra- 
dually lose  the  sense  of  it,  through  weeks  of 
suffering  and  failing  strength :  or  it  may  flash 
away,  when  one's  heart  is  full  of  plans  and 
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cares.  And  it  will  be  very  strange  to  think, 
Now,  I  am  dying :  Now,  I  am  dead.  Each 
of  us  will  have  to  think  that,  some  day. 

What  is  beyond  ?  This  has  always  been 
the  great  question.  My  subject  is  Death : 
but  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  it  in  the  very 
least  degree  as  some  of  you  may  expect. 
My  subject  is  Death:  and  I  wish  to  look 
straight  at  it.  Not  at  the  failing  strength 
nor  the  sharp  pain  which  may  lead  to  it. 
Not  even  at  the  solemn  and  complete  sepa- 
ration it  must  make  from  everything  and 
every  person  here.  But  what  will  it  take  us 
to  ?     That  is  the  great  thing. 

Some  one  told  me  that  he  just  once  saw  a 
daffodil  sky.  You  know  a  great  living  poet 
makes  mention  of  such  a  thing.  He  looked 
out  in  the  early  summer  morning,  and  it  was 
there, — the  very  thing :  the  bright-yellow 
heaven,  as  the  July  sun  was  rising.  But  he 
did  not  think  most  of  the  aspect  of  Nature. 
For  in  the  night  his  Mother  had  died.  And 
he  thought,  with  a  great  awe  and  perplexity, 
Where  is  she  now  ?  Of  course,  she  was  gone 
to  Christ :  he  was  perfectly  sure  of  that  But 
what-like  now:  and  where  ? 
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I  have  known  people  who,  even  in  the  first 
great  shock  of  great  bereavement,  were  heavily 
perplexed  by  such  thoughts.  You  may  say, 
morbidly  perplexed :  but  the  questionings 
would  not  go.  What  were  they  doing,  what 
were  they  thinking  of,  this  morning  when  we 
awoke,  this  day  when  we  went  to  our  work, 
the  Father  and  Mother  who  are  gone  ?  We 
knew  so  well  what  they  used  to  do  and  to 
think  of  here.  Most  of  what  they  did,  and 
their  most  anxious  thoughts,  were  for  us  their 
children.  Is  not  that  true,  my  friends  ?  And 
you  know,  you  know  very  well,  we  never  were 
so  grateful  nor  so  loving  as  we  ought  to  have 
been :  God  forgive  us  !  They  forgave  us  long 
ago. 

There  is  no  clearer  statement  of  what 
comes  after  death  (known  to  me)  than  we 
have  in  the  Catechism.  You  all  remem- 
ber it : 

*  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately 
pass  into  glory:  and  their  bodies,  being  still 
united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till 
the  resurrection." 

That  is  what   Christ   does   for   Christian 
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people  at  death.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  taught  since  we  were  little  children. 

The  statement  is  clear  and  authoritative : 
but  it  goes  into  no  details.  No  more  does 
Holy  Scripture.  We  need  not  pretend  but 
that  we  should  like  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  do.  But,  for  whatever  reason 
(and  we  can  think  of  more  than  one  weighty 
reason),  the  Christian  revelation  maintains  a 
solemn  reserve.  This  is  a  vital  characteristic 
of  it.  It  is  evidently  done  intentionally,  and 
deliberately.  We  are  not  to  know.  If  there 
were  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  which 
gave  us  particulars  of  the  present  state  and 
life  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  you 
know  how  that  chapter  would  be  read  and 
re-read.  But  something  sealed  the  lips  and 
staid  the  pen  of  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 
The  chapter  is  not  there. 

I  spoke  already  of  a  graphic  phrase  of  our 
greatest  living  poet.  One  can  hardly  pass  by 
the  thought  of  our  ignorance  of  all  detail 
here,  and  of  the  loncnn^  that  is  often  in  us 
to  know  what  Christ  does  not  intend  us  to 
know,  without  recalling  lines  of  his,  very  true 
to  our  nature ;  and  more  homely  than  is  his 
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wont,  being  weighted  with  a  reality  that  dis- 
cards the  grace  of  words : — 

"  Ah  Christ !  that  it  were  possible, 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us, 
What  and  where  they  be." 

We  pass  from  that.  That  is  not  to  be. 
Neither  are  we  to  go  into  what  some  call 
speculation  as  to  what  is  beyond  death. 
Now  and  then,  some  one  whom  the  awful 
question  has  laid  hold  of,  has  written  some 
description  of  what  may  be  There.  Com- 
monly, such  descriptions  are  quite  unworthy: 
We  feel,  as  we  read  them,  That  cannot  be 
true :  Whatever  is  Beyond,  it  is  not  that. 
I  will  confess  that  I  have  read,  once  or  twice, 
what  looked  almost  like  a  revelation :  to  our 
poor  fancy,  it  seemed  worthy  to  be  the  truth. 
But  still,  it  had  no  authority.  And  one  felt 
it,  in  seriousness,  as  if  wrong  and  presump- 
tuous in  any  mortal,  uninspired  by  God's 
Spirit,  to  speak  where  the  New  Testament 
is  silent :  and  to  tell  us  what  Christ  left 
untold. 

Let  us  think  of  what  we  know.  Only  of 
what  we  know. 
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As  for  the  Body,  we  know  certainly  what 
comes  of  that :  that  is,  we  know  so  far ;  so 
far  in  time.  It  is  laid  in  the  earth :  and  in 
a  little  there  is  no  trace  of  it  at  all.  It  goes 
back  to  the  elements.  I  sometimes  go  and 
stand  over  the  graves  of  good  men,  laid, 
centuries  since,  to  rest  in  a  solemn  church- 
yard I  know.  Many  good  men,  and  some 
few  great  men,  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  that 
sacred  place,  where  are  the  ruined  walls  and 
arches,  where  is  the  green  ivy,  and  all  around 
the  everlasting  sea.  But  the  good  men  are 
not  there.  Not  even  their  bodies  are  there. 
They  are  all  away,  every  atom,  long  ago. 
We  who  grew  up  in  the  West  used  to  be 
taken,  when  we  were  children,  to  lonely  spots 
in  the  waste,  among  the  heather ;  and  to  be 
told  that  underneath  slept  a  Martyr.  It  was 
a  vain  fancy.  His  mortal  part  had  been 
buried  there,  many  generations  back.  But 
even  it  was  gone.  It  had  returned  to  the 
dust.  It  had  entered  again  on  the  round 
of  busy  Nature.     It  was  far  away. 

But  what  concerns  us  a  thousand  times 
more  is  the  question,  Where  that  goes  which 
knew,   and    thought,   and    felt,    and    loved  ? 
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Where  and  what  is  the  soul  ?  It  must  know 
where  and  what  it  is.  It  must  be  good  or 
bad.  It  must  be  happy  or  unhappy.  Death 
may  look  like  an  End,  for  the  Body :  It  is  a 
Beginning,  for  the  Soul.  This  is  certain :  it 
is  separate  from  the  body:  separate  for  a 
while.  In  this  world,  soul  and  body  united 
made  the  human  being.  And  after  the  great 
Resurrection,  it  will  be  so  again.  You  re- 
member, all  of  you,  St.  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  you  have  heard  read  at 
funerals  beyond  numbering,  "  When  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that 
is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
But  from  the  day  you  die,  till  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection,  you  will  be  a  disembodied  spirit. 
Every  human  being  that  has  ever  died,  is 
that  this  day :  From  Adam  down  through 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists, 
and  those  dearest  to  ourselves  who  fell  asleep 
in  Christ :  all  are  disembodied  spirits  who  are 
in  Paradise,  save  only  Christ  Himself:  He, 
God  be  thanked,  is  there  in  the  glorified  re- 
surrection-body which  we  all  humbly  hope 
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(through  Him  only)  some  day  to  receive. 
But,  a  disembodied  spirit:  The  longer  one 
thinks  of  what  these  words,  these  two  words, 
can  mean,  the  more  bewildered  one  grows. 
Here  is  the  place  for  a  humble  and  child- 
like faith,  which  trusts  everything  to  Christ. 
When  you  die:  and  when  you  think  of  father 
and  mother  and  little  child  that  died :  you 
can  never  get  farther  on  than  good  Richard 
Baxter  showed  us :  "  It's  enough  that  Christ 
knows  all;  and  I  shall  be  with  Him."  And 
they  are  with  Him  ;  where  we  humbly  hope 
to  be. 

Still,  holding  tight  to  this,  and  trying  to 
be  content  to  know  as  little  as  Christ  intends 
us,  it  is  most  right  that  we  should  watch  for 
every  ray  of  light  the  Bible  gives  us.  And 
there  is  light  in  my  text.  There  is  light  in 
Christ's  words  (everybody  knows  to  whom), 
"To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 
There  is  assurance  in  St.  Paul's  words,  "To 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 
There  is  infinite  confidence  in  the  unforget- 
able  "To  die  is  gain."  But  just  at  this  time, 
we  are  going  to  look  earnestly  at  the  words 
in  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews:  "And  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect." 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  made  quite  plain 
and  sure  here.  In  the  Better  World :  in 
Paradise  with  Christ :  in  the  peaceful  place, 
wheresoever  it  be,  where  our  friends  who  died 
in  Christ  are  this  morning  and  were  last  night ; 
the  spirits  of  just  men  are  made  perfect.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  words,  fairly- 
given.  And  it  tells  us,  surely,  a  great  deal, 
if  we  try  to  follow  it  out.  Still,  it  is  some- 
thing which  we  can  quite  understand.  It  is 
grander  than  we  can  make  out.  But  it  is  not 
a  mystery. 

See  what  is  assured  to  us  concerning  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  just. 

They  are  the  same:  the  self-same  souls 
we  knew,  or  did  not  know :  only  everything 
good  in  them  made  infinitely  better.  Every 
weakness,  waywardness,  defect, — everything 
that  had  any  touch  of  evil, — gone  quite  away. 
If  they  had  prejudices,  and  narrownesses:  if 
they  took  warped  views,  and  could  not  under- 
stand other  Christian  folk,  otherwise  trained : 
if  they  hated  anything  in  this  Universe  ex- 
cept Evil :  if  they  could  not  see  all  round  a 
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large  and  perplexing  subject:  all  that  is  gone. 
They  have  reached  the  light,  more  light,  which 
the  greatest  understandings  did  here  so  long 
for.  I  have  just  finished  reading  a  most 
bright  and  interesting  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  a  certain  country  which  I  do  not 
name:  One  read  it  with  a  very  sad  heart. 
And,  coming  from  it,  how  one  prizes  the 
assurance  that  even  in  clearness  of  head  and 
fairness  of  vision  just  men  will  be  perfect  in 
the  Better  World  who  were  most  sorrowfully 
imperfect  here.  That  grievous  and  disheart- 
ening quality  which  we  call  Wrongheadedness 
has  in  some  centuries,  not  long  past,  been 
very  strongly  present  in  some  extremely  just 
and  conscientious  men  :  obstinate  and  wrong- 
headed  even  to  the  death.  And  the  lack  of 
power  to  put  one's  self  in  another's  place,  and 
to  feel  for  him  even  supposing  him  wrong,  is 
a  grievous  "  want,"  and  always  has  been  so, 
in  many  zealous  Christians.  To  say  it  very 
mildly,  it  is  an  imperfection.  But  the  spirits 
of  just  men  have  been  made  perfect  There. 

All  this  is  good.  And  those  earnest  souls 
will  thank  Christ  for  it  who  have  many  times 
been  crushed  down  under  the  terrible  What 
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is  truth,  and  Where?  thinking  of  the  conflict 
of  the  beliefs  of  good  men,  and  their  irre- 
concilable differences.  Ah,  how  many  sin- 
cere Christians  have  declared  that  their  own 
little  communion  was  the  catholic  and  only 
Church  of  Christ !  What  absurd  crotchets 
and  follies  have  been  maintained,  as  vitally 
part  of  Christianity,  by  truly  good  men, — 
ay,  within  the  last  ten  years !  But  we  put 
that  sad  thought  aside  :  for,  after  all,  the 
heart  is  of  more  account  than  the  head : 
and  one  values  even  more  what  my  text 
says,  when  one  thinks  of  the  assurance  it 
gives  us  of  the  perfect  GOODNESS  of  our 
friends  who  have  gone  to  Christ.  We  did 
not  love  them  here  because  they  were  so 
clever,  but  because  they  were  so  good.  I 
commend,  I  rejoice  in,  the  quiet  unconscious 
fashion  in  which  that  answer  in  the  Cate- 
chism puts  aside  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  says  nothing  about  them,  though  they 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  goes  straight 
to  the  more  excellent.  The  souls  of  believers 
are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  Holiness. 
Ay,  it  is  moral  perfection,  not  intellectual, 
that  is  the  chief  blessing ;  it  is  in  that  we 
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may  hope  to  become  like  Christ,  however 
unlike  Him  we  are  now :  and  even  here, 
kindness  and  goodness  reach  our  hearts  as 
the  clearest  and  strongest  head  never  can. 
Wherefore,  thinking  of  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  we  cleave  to  this ;  that 
they  have  been  made  perfect  in  HOLINESS : 
and  Holiness  means  everything  good  :  every- 
thing pure,  kind,  sweet,  unselfish,  loving, 
reasonable,  true.  You  will  never  understand, 
though  you  try  your  hardest,  what  like  your 
Father  and  Mother  are  now,  who  left  you 
years  ago,  thinking  of  you  to  the  last,  and 
who  have  been  with  Christ  in  Paradise  since 
then.  But  you  can  take  this  in,  you  can 
understand  this,  and  hold  by  it :  that  if  they 
were  kind  and  good  here  (and  you  never 
forget  how  kind  and  good  they  were),  they 
are  a  thousand  times  kinder  and  better  there. 
One  has  known  men  here,  but  especially 
women,  who  seemed  (by  God's  grace)  to  be 
already  so  good  (when  at  their  best)  that 
they  could  hardly  be  better :  but  we  fancied 
this  only  because  we  do  not  in  any  way 
know  how  good  a  spirit  made  perfect  can 
be.     Think  of  His  hopeful  words  Who  said 
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the  unforgetable  If  ye,  being  evil.  Think  of 
the  prospect  of  infinite  attainment  before 
us  in  the  fashion  in  which  Christ  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  very  best  man  or 
woman  in  this  world  is  no  more  than  evil 
according  to  the  measure  of  goodness  which 
is  Above.  I  think  I  have  known  men  and 
women  here  (a  very  few)  who  were  so  good 
and  kind  (these  must  be  the  words  again) 
that  it  is  by  looking  at  them  at  their  best, 
and  then  trying  to  conceive  something  far 
kinder  and  better  than  that,  I  am  able  to 
picture  out  even  the  Blessed  Redeemer;  and 
how  He  feels  towards  you  and  me.  Yet, 
strange  to  think  it,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  goodness  above,  these  would  look 
dark  with  sin  ! 

Ah,  when  you  want  to  think  (and  we 
ought  to  think  at  least  once  every  day)  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  of 
the  country  they  have  found  at  last  after  all 
their  weariness,  think  of  a  place  where,  by 
comparison,  St.  Paul  would  look  slothful, 
and  St.  John  cold  of  heart,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine worldly  of  mind,  and  St.  Agnes  coarse- 
souled,  and  Howard  selfish,  and  Wilberforce 
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weary  in  well-doing,  and  Dr.  Marsh  fierce 
of  temper, — all  taken  at  their  very  best  in 
this  world  they  consecrated :  and  think,  if 
you  can,  how  glorified  in  excellence  blest 
souls  must  be  There  ! 

You  remember,  some  of  you,  the  exquisite 
picture  the  poet  has  set  before  us,  of  that 
sainted  woman  I  named,  looking  out  from 
her  window  on  the  winter  snow,  under  the 
silvery  moon  in  her  brightness :  and  com- 
paring the  imperfection  of  this  present  with 
that  which  (by  God's  grace)  will  be,  when 
the  spirits  of  the  just  have  been  made  per- 
fect at  last : — 

"  As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am 

To  that  I  hope  to  be." 

We  shall  try  to  rest  in  these  things,  think- 
ing of  those  nearest  to  us  who  have  passed 
into  the  separate  state.  They  are  living 
there  to-day.  Their  minds  are  clear:  their 
hearts  are  good.  If  ever  there  were  some 
little  weakness  or  waywardness  about  them 
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which  we  wished  away,  it  is  away  now. 
And  they  are  happy.  The  clouds  of  anxiety, 
of  depression,  of  weariness,  of  care  for  those 
they  loved ;  those  clouds  they  knew  so  well 
here,  are  all  lifted  and  gone.  They  are  with 
Christ.  They  see  the  Face  which  we  should 
know  anywhere.  Saying  these  things,  now 
pray  to  feel  them  true.  Pray  the  Blessed 
Spirit  to  make  us  feel  them  true.  Pray  that 
prayer  (it  will  not  take  you  long)  just  for  a 
week:  evening,  morning,  and  at  noonday. 


VII. 
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TLbc  Questionings  of  ®lb  jfrienfcs** 

M  And  they  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare." — 
Exod.  xviii.  7. 

HEY  were  old  friends,  the  two 
friends  of  whose  meeting  we  are 
told  here.  They  had  lived  long 
together.  Their  interests  were  the  same ; 
and  they  had  interchanged  thoughts  and 
kindnesses  through  forty  years  of  fellow- 
ship. But  now  they  had  been  parted 
for  a  while ;  many  things  had  happened 
since  they  last  saw  one  another.  Their 
ways  of  life  had  diverged  widely.  Jethro's 
days  may  have  been  quiet  and  uneventful, 
as  of  old.  But  Moses,  from  the  peaceful 
pastoral  life,  had  passed  into  stormy  times. 
He  had  been  divinely  commissioned  to  stand 
before  a  great  king;  he  had  become  leader 

*  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrews :  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
December  28,  1879. 
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and  ruler  of  a  great  host.  There  was  no 
organised  transmission  of  letters  then,  nor 
for  ages  after;  no  organised  publication  of 
news :  little  communication  but  by  vague 
rumour.  And  so,  when  Moses  and  Jethro 
met,  the  first  thing  was  as  when  parted  friends 
meet  now;  and  it  was  more  needful  then 
than  it  is  now :  "  They  asked  each  other  of 
their  welfare." 

Jethro  may  have  heard,  by  report,  what 
had  come  to  Moses — the  outward  events. 
But  report  could  not  tell  him  how  Moses 
had  stood  it,  how  Moses  had  felt  through 
it,  what  was  Moses'  spiritual  experience.  At 
most,  report  could  go  no  deeper  than  the 
coarse  first-meeting  fact,  whether  or  not  his 
head  was  turned  by  his  elevation.  It  is  not 
knowing  the  outward  events  of  a  man's  his- 
tory that  can  make  us  know  how  it  is  indeed 
faring  with  him.  We  need  to  know  how  he 
bears  success,  how  he  meets  and  endures 
trouble,  disappointment,  and  pain,  before  we 
know  what  his  real  welfare  is.  We  need  to 
know  what  all  these  outward  things  are 
working  together  to  make  the  man  spirit- 
ually.      And    though    you    ask    a.  human 
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being  of  his  welfare,  it  is  possible  enough 
he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  in  that 
deeper  sense,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
he  would  not  tell  that  to  any  but  a  very 
near  friend. 

It  is  strange  how  the  life  of  Moses  was 
divided.  It  lasted,  you  know,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  first  forty  were  spent 
at  the  Egyptian  court.  There  Moses  had 
acquired  "  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," 
and  it  is  supposed  he  had  become  a  great 
military  commander.  The  second  forty,  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  he  was  taken  away  from 
all  these  things,  and  was  a  quiet  shepherd  in 
the  land  of  Midian.  A  strange  thing,  such 
a  man  set  to  such  a  work  ;  and  likely  enough, 
through  that  long  time,  never  evening  him- 
self to  anything  higher;  not  knowing,  any 
more  than  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
round,  what  makings  were  in  him.  Then 
the  last  forty  years,  when  he  was  beginning 
to  go  down  hill — when,  save  for  a  strengthen- 
ing not  explained  to  us,  his  eye  would  have 
been  growing  dim  and  his  natural  force  abat- 
ing— the  heavy  charge  of  all  the  children  of 
Israel  laid   upon    him ;    sent   to   direct   the 
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awful  judgments  which  attended  their  coming 
out  from  bondage;  trusted  with  the  giving 
to  them  of  the  Divine  law,  with  the  making 
and  organising  of  a  nation;  ruling  his  race 
through  the  years  in  the  wilderness,  some- 
times near  to  where  he  had  fed  Jethro's 
flocks;  and  then,  appointed  to  die  upon  the 
verge  of  the  Promised  Land,  with  only  the 
proverbial  Pisgah  view  of  it ;  last  of  all, 
buried  in  the  strangest  fashion  in  which  ever 
man  was  laid  in  the  earth.  For  God's  angels 
made  his  grave,  and  laid  him  in  it;  and 
where  it  is  no  mortal  ever  knew. 

Thus,  when  Jethro  and  Moses  met  on  the 
occasion  named  in  the  text,  Moses  had  risen, 
as  we  call  it,  vastly,  from  the  quiet  keeper  of 
the  flocks.  His  old  father-in-law  was  far 
beneath  him  now,  as  we  reckon  worldly 
eminence.  But  it  need  not  be  said  of  such 
men  that  they  met  in  the  old  kindly  way: 
no  airs  on  the  part  of  Moses,  no  mean  sub- 
servience on  Jethro's.  Nay,  this  chapter 
tells  us  how  Jethro  pointed  out  to  Moses  a 
defect  in  his  management  of  the  people. 
And  Moses  showed  in  the  most  practical 
way   how    he   valued    Jethro's    counsel,   by 
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changing  his  own  former  arrangements  and 
doing  what  Jethro  had  advised. 

Surely  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  the  text  sets 
before  us:  the  old  and  tried  friends  meet 
and  ask  each  other  of  their  welfare.  Moses 
had  great  and  stirring  events  to  tell  of:  his- 
toric events,  to  be  written  in  no  volume  less 
dignified  than  the  Bible.  Jethro  had  only 
the  little  events  of  daily  life  ;  little  to  the 
world,  but  considerable  to  him,  for  they 
made  up  the  sum  of  his  being  here.  But 
Moses  would  listen,  we  know,  with  unaffected 
interest.  He  was  too  great  a  man  not  to 
know  the  profound  pathos  of  little  things. 
How  had  it  been  with  this  or  that  neish- 
bour  ?  Ah,  and  such  an  old  friend  is  dead  ! 
There  would  even  be  a  thought  for  the  poor 
reasonless  creatures  whom  he  used  to  lead  to 
the  lonely  green  place  where  he  saw  the 
Burning  Bush.  And  doubtless  the  great 
"  King  in  Jeshurun,"  burdened  with  cares 
innumerable,  had  many  thoughts  and  ques- 
tions as  to  the  welfare  of  wife  and  children. 
Perhaps  if  we  had  overheard  that  conversa- 
tion, and  could  have  understood  the  strange 
tongue,  it  would    have   been  startlingly  like 
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many   in   which   we    have    ourselves    taken 
part. 

And  now,  is  there  not  something  that  is 
fitting  to-day,  as  well  as  at  all  times  pleasing 
to  see,  in  this  kindly  meeting  of  true  friends 
after  a  while  of  inevitable  parting  ?  For  on 
this  last  Sunday  of  the  year  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  gracious  season  hallowed  by  the 
meeting  for  a  little  of  families  which  the 
exigencies  of  life  divide  commonly.  In  these 
days,  when  the  old  year  is  going  out  and 
another  which  we  hope  may  be  a  better  for 
the  country  and  the  world  coming,  there  are 
many  such  kind  inquiries  as  those  which 
passed  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  Mount  of 
God,  as  to  how  friends  have  fared  when  out 
of  each  other's  sight.  For  the  longest  and 
most  regularly  coming  letters  leave  much  to 
be  supplied  by  word  of  mouth.  No  writing 
can  tell  the  story  like  the  living  voice:  no 
page  that  ever  pen  travelled  over  can  look 
at  you  like  the  old  familiar  face,  like  the 
glistening  eye.  There  is  an  infinity  to  ask 
and  to  tell  when  your  boy  comes  back  who 
for  years  has  been  far  away.      But  in  this 
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world,  we  are  reminded  by  the  story  too,  it 
is  many  times  not  permitted  that  those  who 
most  prize  each  other's  society  should  be 
long  together.  One  must  go  here  and  one 
there.  Moses  and  Jethro  in  a  little  parted  ; 
and  we  are  not  told  that  they  met  any  more. 
I  dare  say  we  all  sometimes  think  what  a 
help  it  would  be,  what  a  feature  in  our  life, 
if  we  could  have  such  a  friend,  very  con- 
genial, very  dear,  closer  to  us.  It  would 
make  us  better,  stronger,  wiser.  But  it  is 
not  to  be.  Well,  that  help  which  we  should 
wish  is,  perhaps,  given  to  some  one  who 
needs  it  even  more.  It  is  God's  manifest 
will  that  good  and  helpful  men  and  women 
be  put  here  and  there :  lights  in  the  world, 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  a  great  help,  and  a  great  delight, 
when  such  are  permitted,  like  Moses  and 
Jethro,  to  meet  and  commune  for  a  little 
while.  The  fact  that  such  meetings  are  rare, 
that  they  are  something  out  of  the  common 
round  of  life,  will  make  them  be  prized  more 
highly.  Everybody  knows  that  privileges 
and  blessings  which  we  take  quite  indiffer- 
ently when  they  are  always  with  us,  rise  un- 
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spcakably  in  value  when  we  have  them  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  every-day  sight  of  a 
kind  face  we  see  constantly  is  not  like  the 
sight  of  the  same  face  after  the  absence  of 
months  or  years.  These  ancient  streets  can 
never  seem,  to  such  as  see  them  daily,  what 
they  look  to  one  who  revisits  them  in  after 
life,  never  having  seen  them  since  his  school- 
boy time.  The  doing  of  a  familiar  duty  is 
far  more  interesting,  when  God's  providence 
has  made  it  be  intermitted  for  many  days. 
Many  a  Sunday  we  may  all  have  come  to 
church,  taking  the  great  privilege  of  public 
worship  far  too  lightly ;  but  if  sickness  have 
kept  you  away  from  church  for  long,  you  will 
value  quite  differently  the  opportunity  of  join- 
ing with  God's  people  in  common  prayer  and 
praise. 

Now  let  us  think,  for  a  few  minutes,  of 
what  feelings  may  be  in  the  heart  of  sincere 
friends,  meeting  again  after  an  interval  of 
separation,  during  which  each  may  have 
gone  through  a  good  deal,  in  the  way  both 
of  doing  and  suffering. 

One  need  hardly  name,  for  it  is  so  plainly 
implied  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  true  and 
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kind  concern  in  each  other's  well-being. 
This  "  asking  each  other  of  their  welfare,"  of 
which  the  text  speaks,  is  not  the  careless 
How  do  you  do  ?  of  mere  acquaintance  and 
of  daily  converse,  where  the  asker  of  the 
conventional  question  hardly  waits  for  an 
answer  to  it;  in  fact,  does  not  expect,  in 
ordinary  cases,  any  answer  at  all.  A  great 
deal  more  is  implied,  too,  than  the  kindliness, 
due  to  all  our  brethren  in  humanity,  with 
which  a  Christian  man  would  wish  to  look 
upon  every  unit  in  the  passing  crowd  on  the 
street  of  a  great  city  ;  and  which  would  take 
the  form  of  actual  succour  should  sudden 
danger  or  suffering  make  succour  needful. 
But  in  meeting  an  old  friend,  what  a  host  of 
remembrances  come  back,  of  pleasant  hours 
spent  together;  of  past  events  and  doings; 
of  mutual  kindnesses.  And  you  cannot  ima- 
gine, in  your  friend's  absence,  all  it  will  be 
when  you  actually  see  the  face  and  hear  the 
voice  again.  Then,  there  is  the  wish  to  tell 
what  you  have  been  doing  and  bearing  since 
the  last  meeting  ;  and  with  it,  the  desire  to 
know  how  it  has  been  with  your  friend  when 
you  were  far  apart — a  desire  a  thousand  miles 
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away  from  mere  prying  curiosity.  It  is  a 
true  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  your  sym- 
pathies; it  is  a  blessed  deliverance  from  the 
selfishness  which  creeps  upon  us,  and  which 
tends  (if  it  be  not  watched)  to  make  us  not 
really  or  deeply  care  for  any  one  beyond  our- 
selves. Every  good  man  is  ashamed  of  it 
when  he  thinks  of  it,  every  good  man  fights 
against  it ;  but  you  know  how  easily  we  tell 
another  to  do  what  we  should  think  a  very 
hard  thing  to  do  ourselves — well,  say  such  a 
thing  as  frequently  getting  up  in  a  bitter 
winter  night,  or  rising  and  going  on  a  journey 
on  a  dark  winter  morning :  things  not  worth 
speaking  of  when  we  want  them  done  by 
another,  but  which  many  folk  make  a  great 
song  about  when  they  themselves  must  do 
them.  We  listen  coolly  to  the  story  of  an- 
other's sufferings:  ah  1  it  is  another  thing 
altogether  when  the  awful  gripe  of  deadly 
pain  is  laid  upon  ourselves.  Now,  whatever 
delivers  us  from  that  most  natural  but  most 
unworthy  experience  is  good.  And  when  we 
earnestly  ask  a  true  friend,  not  seen  for  a 
while,  of  his  welfare;  when  we  think  what  we 
were  doing  or  thinking  of  when  he  was   so 
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blest  or  so  tried  ;  when  we  seek  to  put  our- 
selves in  his  place,  and  realise  his  feelings 
there ;  when  we  think  of  the  face  we  know, 
tense  with  anxiety  or  sharp  with  agony — we 
are  for  a  little  delivered  from  one  of  the 
poorest  things  about  poor  human  nature,  and 
we  attain  a  grace  which  is  just  the  second 
half  of  practical  Christianity,  when  we  care 
for  something  human  beyond  ourselves  really 
as  if  it  were  our  own. 

A  feeling  sure  to  arise  in  the  hearts  of 
Christian  friends,  through  that  comparison 
of  experiences  which  is  implied  in  this  meet- 
ing again  after  absence,  and  asking  each  other 
of  their  welfare,  is  gratitude  to  a  merciful  God 
and  Saviour.  For  when,  better  and  more 
fully  than  by  any  correspondence,  each  learns 
what  the  other  has  passed  through — how  ill 
he  was  when  he  was  ill,  how  overworked 
when  busy,  how  anxious  and  careworn  at 
another  time,  what  dangers  he  has  been 
saved  from,  what  discouragements  and  suc- 
cesses have  come — each,  looking  back,  thinks 
of  the  Prophet  setting  up  his  Ebenezer  and 
saying,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us ;" 
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thinks  of  the  further  standpoint  of  the 
Psalmist,  "The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of 
us,  He  will  bless  us ! "  For  the  last  out- 
come of  all  Christian  experience,  even  the 
most  painful,  is  thankfulness  for  the  past, 
faith  and  hope  for  the  future.  Days  have 
been,  in  the  lot  of  Christ's  people,  in  which 
the  command,  "  Be  ye  thankful,"  seemed  a 
hard  saying.  What  was  there,  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment, in  heavy  anxiety,  in  wearing  sick- 
ness— what  was  there  to  be  thankful  for  ? 
But  when  these  have  gone  over,  and  friends 
meet,  and  can  calmly  review  the  past,  then 
comes  the  assurance  of  faith,  "  He  hath  done 
all  things  well ; "  "  He  led  them  forth  by 
the  right  way."  Then  of  a  surety  the  heart 
is  lifted  up  till  it  can  thank  God  for  all.  No 
affliction  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joy- 
ous, but  grievous  ;  nevertheless  afterward ; — 
then  it  is  it  does  its  good  work,  then  it  is  we 
recognise  the  good  work  it  has  done.  How 
thankful  you  are,  when  grievous  pain  ceases ; 
how  grateful  you  feel  to  those  who  kindly 
minister  to  you  in  sickness,  and  to  those  who 
kindly  sympathise  with  you;  how  unkind 
and  unworthy  affections  towards  your  fellow- 
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men  die  out  under  God's  afflicting  hand  : 
and  then,  when  deliverance  comes,  looking 
back,  you  think  only  of  a  thousand  allevia- 
tions, of  kindnesses  innumerable,  of  a  pre- 
vailing warmth  of  heart  drawn  out  to  the 
sufferer  that  makes  it  seem  almost  worth 
while  to  endure  all  he  has  gone  through. 
There  is  not  time  to  dwell  upon  spiritual 
blessing,  manifold,  that  comes  through  afflic- 
tion sanctified  by  the  Blessed  Spirit  and  that 
comes  no  other  way ;  and  it  is  needless  now, 
for  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  it  many  times, 
and  by  God's  mercy  will  speak  to  you  of  it 
many  times  more.  But  some  of  you  may 
have  read,  within  the  last  few  days,  in  the 
biography  of  that  good  man,  the  most  dili- 
gent and  successful  of  all  parish  ministers  in 
his  time,  Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds,  how  in  God's 
providence  he  was  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
most  painful  illness,  and  to  the  far  greater 
trial  of  months  of  enforced  absence  from  his 
duty.  At  length  he  was  restored;  and  the 
first  text  from  which  he  preached  to  his  con- 
gregation was  (though  he  had  chafed  under 
his  sickness  as  only  such  active  minds  can), 
"  It  is  eood  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 
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There  is  nothing1  that  comes  home  to  us  like 
an  example  from  actual  life,  and  recent  life. 
That  was  the  message  he  brought  from  his 
sick-bed.  And  the  worst  enemy  of  that 
brave  man  never  ventured  to  assert  of  him 
that  he  said  what  he  did  not  mean.  Be  sure, 
anything  is  good  for  us  that  brings  us  nearer 
to  Christ. 

I  might  mention  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  likely  to  be  in  the  experience  of 
friends  meeting  as  many  meet  now ;  but  it 
may  suffice  to  name,  finally,  a  solemn  antici- 
pation of  days  and  events  to  come.  We  are 
so  made  that  the  thought  of  past  years,  and 
of  what  came  to  us  as  they  went  over,  can 
hardly  fail,  in  our  serious  moods,  to  suggest 
the  awful  possibilities  and  certainties  of  future 
time.  We  cannot  look  back  without  looking 
forward  too.  And  each  of  us  knows  well  that 
though  the  future  be  hidden,  yet  if  we  are 
spared  here  we  can  in  some  measure  forecast 
what  must  be.  Strength  must  fail ;  such 
faculties  as  we  have  must  be  enfeebled  ;  many 
troubles  and  cares,  many  bereavements,  will 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  weariness  of  closing 
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life.  Your  children  must  go  out  from  you ; 
you  will  not  always  be  equal  to  your  work ; 
you  cannot  have  things,  in  your  home  or  out 
of  it,  always  going  on  in  the  way  you  would 
desire :  everything  must  change.  And  sooner 
or  later  there  must  be  the  solemn  end  of  all, 
which  no  worthy  man  or  woman  can  regard 
other  than  most  seriously ;  the  going  away 
from  everything  you  know ;  the  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  people  you  loved.  "  The  dust 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it."  And  not  even  the  hopeful  and 
all-comprehending  picture  of  the  Christian's 
future  being  which  the  Psalmist  gave  us  in 
his  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory,"  can  make 
these  things  in  many  moods,  not  necessarily 
faithless  or  unworthy,  less  than  very  serious 
and  solemn  things.  Now  when  friends  meet 
again,  after  a  time  of  separation,  there  is  often 
a  manifest  change  upon  each  other's  face  and 
form,  not  remarked  by  those  always  present 
with  them,  which  is  a  grave  premonition  of 
what  is  drawing  near.  You  do  not  allude  to 
it;  likely  enough  you  try  to  say  something 
more  cheerful  than  what  you  feel :  but  it  is 
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tacitly  felt  on  both  sides.  And  then,  when 
after  the  short  time  together  the  friends  part, 
perhaps  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  severance, 
the  question  must  come  silently  to  the  heart 
of  each,  Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?  Was  it 
indeed  the  last  look  of  the  kind  face,  when 
you  said  farewell  ?  That  is,  in  this  world. 
For  all  affection  worth  speaking  of  includes 
the  firm  belief  in  a  meeting  in  the  better 
world.  And  all  affection  worth  speaking  of 
implies  the  earnest  desire,  and  prayer,  and 
endeavour,  that  those  on  whom  it  goes  forth 
shall  find  that  good  part  in  Christ  which  will 
make  it,  in  sober  fact,  far  better  to  depart  and 
be  with  Him. 

Thus,  on  this  last  Sunday  of  the  passing 
year,  we  have  looked  on  at  the  meeting  of 
two  old  and  dear  friends,  foregathering  after 
a  while  of  separation,  and  kindly  asking  one 
another  now  of  their  welfare  since  they  met 
last.  And  we  have  done  so  with  the  thought 
in  our  minds  of  other  meetings  nearer  home : 
of  the  son  or  the  brother  who  has  been  away 
for  months  or  years  revisiting  his  father's 
house,  from  which  perhaps  the  father  is  gone; 
and  of  earnest  questionings  for  every  detail 
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of  that  time's  history  which  has  left  its  trace 
on  the  changed  face,  so  different  from  that 
which  went  away.  We  have  had  in  our  minds, 
too,  meetings  less  memorable,  but  very  plea- 
sant :  the  gathering  by  the  home  fireside  of 
households  not  so  far  sundered,  at  this  genial 
season  of  general  good-will,  hallowed  and 
brightened  in  the  very  depths  of  the  stormy 
winter  by  the  memory  of  the  birth  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer.  Much  warm  affection  is 
quickened  and  quietly  shown  in  these  days ; 
many  a  heart  is  filled  with  thankfulness  to  a 
merciful  Saviour  and  God  ;  and  grave  antici- 
pations of  the  future  have  their  place,  too,  not 
without  some  measure  of  firm  faith  and  lively 
hope,  both  for  time  and  eternity.  We  cannot 
but  think,  looking  for  the  last  time  at  our 
text,  what  a  solemnity  may  gather  about  the 
ordinary  inquiry  how  it  fares  with  a  friend,  as 
the  circumstances  change  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  put.  In  the  last  feebleness  of  ebbing 
life,  when  we  are  brought  to  that  verge  of 
death  of  which  sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 
to  us  before  the  last,  what  meaning  there  is  in 
the  loving  question  put  to  the  sinking  sufferer, 
How  do  yoti  feel  now  ?  when  the  voice  has 
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failed,  and  only  a  look  can  answer :  the  solemn 
answer  that  means,  This  is  the  last;  that 
means,  Farewell  for  this  side  of  time.  And 
more  solemn  yet  the  question  would  be,  when 
we  take  it  of  spiritual  weal.  For  then  to  ask 
a  friend  of  his  welfare  would  mean,  Is  Christ 
with  you  now  ?  How  fares  it  with  you  in  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  ?  Is  it  death's  cold  flood, 
with  no  help  near  ?  Or  is  it  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  with  no  fear  of  evil,  because 
God  is  there,  His  rod  and  staff  comforting? 
Ay,  the  hour  may  come  when  you  would  not 
dare  to  ask  another  of  his  welfare,  unless  you 
were  very  sure  indeed  it  is  well ;  very  sure 
indeed  that  he  would  not,  in  awful  words  you 
remember,  "die,  and  make  no  sign!" 


VIII. 
XTbe  invitation  to  Cfourcb* 


K 


VIII. 

TTbe  3m>itation  to  Cburcb, 

"  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place. of  which  the  Lord  said, 
I  will  give  it  you  :  Come  thou  walrus,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good." — Numbers  x.  29. 


S5H  ANY    years    ag°>    m    mv    College 


days,  a  fellow-student  who  a  little 
"^^       my  senior  was  appointed  minister 


of  a  country  parish.  I  went  and  saw  him 
ordained ;  thinking  how  happy  he  was  in 
the  cheering  start  he  had  in  the  work  of 
his  professional  life.  I  asked  him,  with  the 
interest  one  feels  in  what  comes  very  near 
to  one's  self,  what  was  to  be  the  text  of 
the  first  sermon  he  would  preach  to  his 
own  congregation  as  its  minister.  And  he 
told  me  that  his  text  was  to  be  that  which 
has  jubt  been  read  to  you. 

I  did  not  hear  the  sermon :  I  do  not  know 
at  all  what  my  old  friend  said  in  it.  But  I 
remember,  well,  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  good 
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and  pleasant  choice  of  a  text  for  such  an 
occasion.  It  was  a  cheerful,  and  encourag- 
ing, and  kindly,  and  true  way  of  stating  the 
circumstances  in  which  minister  and  people 
were  placed :  and  of  setting  out  what  lay 
before  them  to  try  to  do.  Entering  upon 
the  charge  of  a  parish  and  congregation,  it 
was  well  that  a  minister  should  propose,  in 
the  touching  fashion  in  which  you  propose 
modern  duties  and  courses  in  solemn  Old 
Testament  language,  that  minister  and  people, 
elder  and  communicant,  old  and  young, 
should  all  go  on  kindly  together,  trying  to 
help  one  another. 

And  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  text  for 
us,  now.  We  go  away  from  the  details  of 
the  occasion  when  it  was  first  said.  We  go 
away  from  the  Wilderness,  and  the  Children 
of  Israel,  and  the  fiery  cloudy  pillar:  We  go 
away  from  Moses,  and  that  relation  of  his 
about  whose  name  and  personality  there  has 
been  much  debate:  and  we  hold  by  essen- 
tials only.  We  think  of  good  people,  going 
to  a  good  place :  not  wishing  to  keep  all 
their  blessings  to  themselves,  but  rather  de- 
siring that  all  their  friends  should  share  them: 
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looking  on  to  the  pilgrimage  before  them, 
and  thinking  that  the  way  would  be  plea- 
santer  for  all  if  it  were  trodden  in  kindly 
fellowship  and  brotherhood,  in  mutual  help 
and  cheer :  putting  the  proposal  in  the 
serious  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  you 
can  say  out  so  much  of  what  is  in  your  heart 
without  saying  too  much :  and  so  going  to 
all  they  care  for,  brother  and  friend,  neigh- 
bour and  acquaintance,  with  old  and  gracious 
words:  "We  are  journeying  unto  the  place 
of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you : 
Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee 
good." 

I  think,  often,  in  these  last  days,  that  this 
is  the  only  invitation  to  church  now  possible : 
possible  in  these  parts.  The  days  are  quite 
gone  by  in  which  it  was  possible  to  force 
people  to  church :  to  dragoon  them  by 
threats :  to  say,  You  must  go  to  God's  house, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  or  you  will  be 
Sabbath-breakers  and  profane  persons,  in 
danger  of  God's  judgments.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  that  habitual  neglect  of  the 
worship  of  God's  house,  where  attendance 
upon  it  is  within  a  man's  power,  does  almost 
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invariably  signify  entire  disregard  of  the 
claims  and  duties  of  religion.  But  that  con- 
sideration is  not,  now,  an  efficient  motive.  All 
that  is  now  possible  is  to  induce  people  to  go 
to  church :  They  must  be  drawn,  not  driven. 
"  Come  with  us,"  the  congregation  in  God's 
house  seems  to  say  to  outsiders  :  "  Come  with 
us,  and  we  will  do  you  good."  It  is  well,  it 
is  a  great  thing,  if  the  services  of  the  church 
are  felt  to  be  pleasant :  but  it  is  vital  and 
essential  that  they  be  felt  to  be  helpful. 
They  must  do  yoic  good:  or  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  cither  in  them  or  in  you.  It  is 
well,  for  a  first  step,  that  you  be  interested, 
and  touched,  and  calmed,  and  pleased,  by  all 
that  goes  on  in  church:  but,  lay  this  to  heart, 
all  that  is  nothing  worth  unless  these  ser- 
vices make  you  better  and  more  Christian 
folk  ; — unless  you  go  out  of  church  stronger 
and  more  earnest  to  do  your  duty  and  to 
resist  your  temptations.  What  is  not  plea- 
sant may  do  you  good :  what  is  felt  as  very 
pleasant  may  do  you  no  good  at  all. 

Thinking  of  this  entire  question,  which  in 
educated  communities  is  becoming  a  serious 
one  now, — this   matter   of  the   Invitation    to 
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God's  House,  and  of  the  duty  of  Christian 
people  in  regard  to  the  public  worship  of 
God,  there  are  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  frankly  said ;  if  that  be  needful  to  their 
being  clearly  understood.  One,  of  which 
some  in  this  country  need  to  be  reminded, 
is,  that  what  may  be  called  the  personal 
element  is  to  be  utterly  excluded,  in  judging 
of  such  matters.  No  reasonable  person  will 
make  it  ground  of  personal  offence,  to  any, 
that  people  absent  themselves  from  church : 
That  must  be  put  a  thousand  miles  out  of 
mind.  We  do  not  go  to  church  either  to 
please  the  officiating  ministers,  or  to  en- 
courage them.  We  are  on  the  wrong  track 
altogether,  if  such  considerations  weigh  with 
us  at  all.  It  is  not  our  duty,  whether  it 
please  and  encourage,  or  displease  and  dis- 
courage, this  man  or  that,  to  go  to  a  church 
where  we  hate  the  service,  and  where  it  does 
us  no  good.  And  a  service  which  does  us  no 
good  will  generally  do  us  very  decided  harm. 
What  may  be  called  a  critical  attendance 
upon  God's  ordinances  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged :  but  after  all  is  said,  every  intel- 
ligent  person    must  form  some  estimate   of 
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what  is  said  and  done  in  church  just  as  of 
what  is  said  and  done  anywhere  else:  and 
the  way  in  which  things  said  or  done  do  us 
good,  is  by  their  commending  themselves  to 
our  judgment  and  heart, — finding  us  and 
coming  home  to  us:  and  making  something 
within  us  say,  Now,  that  is  true, — and  it 
touches  me, — and  I  feel  before  God  that  I 
must  seriously  see  to  it.  If  this  be  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  religious  instruction  ad- 
dressed to  us,  it  is  so  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  God's  inspired 
word  itself;  accepting  it  as  such  very  mainly 
because  we  feel  in  ourselves  that  it  assuredly 
comes  from  Him. 

Then,  let  it  be  said,  We  venture  not  to 
deny  that  there  may  be  those  who,  for  their 
own  soul's  sake,  do  not  need  that  common 
worship  in  the  congregation  which  has  been 
proved  so  helpful  to  multitudes  from  the  first 
of  God's  Church  onward.  There  are  those 
who  have  said  that  they  have  got  beyond 
these  ordinary  means  of  grace;  and  need 
them  no  more.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge 
any  fellow-Christian  or  fellow-sinner  :  To 
his  own  Master  he  must  stand  or  fall.     One 
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would  say,  indeed,  that  the  "Not  forsak- 
ing the  assembling  of  ourselves  together"  is 
warning  to  the  most  cultivated  and  most 
spiritual  as  well  as  to  the  least:  one  would 
say  that  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  in 
a  very  little  flock  assembled  in  His  Name, 
should  be  very  welcome  and  very  blessed  to 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  rich  and  poor. 
Nor  should  those  raised  above  the  average 
of  their  race,  forget  the  influence  of  their 
example ;  or  fail  to  remember  that  in  what 
seems  the  neglect  of  any  duty,  mankind 
tends  to  follow  the  ways  of  those  lifted 
high,  whether  socially  or  intellectually.  It 
is  a  regrettable  thing  if  any  professed  Chris- 
tian sets  the  fashion  of  disregard  of  any 
means  of  grace.  But  all  this  we  may  for 
practical  purposes  quite  put  aside;  and  say, 
confidently,  that  most  of  us  need  all  the 
means  of  grace  very  much :  and,  notably, 
that  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from 
God's  worship,  whether  public  or  private. 
We  must  see  to  it,  indeed,  that  our  worship 
be  of  the  right  kind :  be  the  worship  that 
suits  us,  and  lifts  us  up,  and  helps  us.  It 
is  useless,  and  worse  by  far  than  useless,  to 
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go  where  the  entire  service  rubs  us  the 
wrong  way,  irritates  and  vexes  us,  is  anti- 
pathetic to  everything  that  is  in  our  mind 
and  heart.  And  such  a  thing,  we  know, 
may  be.  I  have  been  at  service  in  places 
of  worship  that  no  earthly  inducement  would 
take  me  back  to.  But  in  this  country,  with 
its  congregations  multiplied  beyond  all  reason, 
we  must  be  very  exceptional  or  very  unfor- 
tunate people  indeed  if  we  cannot  find,  some- 
where, the  type  of  worship  and  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  come  home  to  us.  And  having 
found  what  suits  and  helps  us,  we  may  well 
invite  others  to  come  and  share  the  blessing. 
We  may  well  cry  aloud  to  many,  burdened, 
weary,  careworn,  perplexed,  disappointed, — 
sinful  and  weak  and  wayward, — cry  to  such 
in  all  humbleness  and  all  kindness,  Oh  come 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good  ! 

Yes,  that  is  the  invitation  to  church  now : 
all  that  is  possible.  Days  have  been  when  it 
was  otherwise.  The  day  was  when  the  law 
of  the  land  said,  You  must  go  to  church, — 
go  to  just  this  particular  church,  or  you  will 
be  sent  to  prison.  Well,  that  is  dead  out : 
happily   so.      That   could    never    be    right. 
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Then  the  day  was  when  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  backing  up  the  threats  of  the  recog- 
nised religious  instructors  (who  were  very 
tyrannical  while  they  could),  said,  You  must 
go  to  church, — go  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
— go  whether  it  do  you  good  or  not, — or  you 
will  be  a  marked  man,  a  suspected  person, 
from  whom  decent  people  will  hold  off.  That 
day  is  not  quite  gone  yet,  in  certain  places : 
and  the  compulsion  thus  put  on  some  folk 
did  certainly  bring  them  to  where  they  might 
get  good  ;  though  it  would  have  been  far 
better  had  they  come  to  church  without 
being  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  hounded 
out  to  it.  Now,  social  pressure  as  well  as 
penal  laws  has  had  its  season :  the  kindly 
invitation  remains.  Do  not  come  to  a  week- 
day service  or  a  prayer  meeting  because  you 
feel  you  must — come,  because  you  will  be 
helped,  and  lifted  up,  and  comforted — come 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good.  And 
though  I  hope  to  God  I  may  never  see 
the  day  when  the  healthy  old  church-going 
fashions  of  Scotland  shall  die  out,  as  they 
have  died  out  miserably  in  more  than  one 
European  land ;  yet,  even  the  stated  services 
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of  the  Lord's  Day  too,  as  for  which  I  might 
speak  of  duty  in  attendance  upon  them,  and  of 
sin  in  absence  from  them ;  even  these  I  would 
far  rather  put  :n  the  more  gracious  footing  of 
kindly  invitation.  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
either  rich  or  poor  come  on  Sunday  to  God's 
house  unless  as  to  a  great  privilege,  thankful 
and  happy  to  come :  and  I  will  confess,  in 
the  deepest  humility,  that  there  is  something 
grievously  amiss  about  the  worship  and  the 
ministrations  provided,  if  these  be  such  that 
in  the  face  of  them  worshippers,  and  elders, 
and  ministers  cannot  appeal  to  every  pari- 
shioner with  the  ancient  but  evergreen  words 
of  Moses,  "  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
do  thee  good." 

I  say,  in  the  deepest  seriousness,  if  there 
be,  anywhere,  in  church  or  chapel,  the  ser- 
vices that  do  no  mortal  any  good,  they  are  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  swept  away  for  evermore.  It  is  nobody's 
duty  to  go  near  them.  It  is  everybody's 
duty  to  keep  away  from  them. 

But  now  it  may  very  properly  be  asked, — 
In  what  ways  may  we  hope  to  get  good  by 
coming  to  church  ? 
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I  daresay  many,  even  of  regular  worship- 
pers, have  but  a  vague  idea  of  these  things 
in  their  mind ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  can 
sort  out  our  thoughts. 

To  begin  low  down,  at  the  very  beginning. 
When  we  gather  in  church,  here  is  some- 
thing, coming  regularly,  coming  frequently, 
that  keeps  us  in  remembrance  that  there  is 
more  than  what  is  seen  and  felt;  that  there 
are  realities  and  interests  beyond  what  our 
senses  reveal  to  us,  which  are  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  of  all.  It  is  a  great 
matter,  in  this  world  of  things  we  can  see 
and  touch,  and  pressed  continually  by  the 
great  power  which  these  things  have  to  make 
us  vaguely  feel  and  practically  live  as  if  there 
were  nothing  beyond  them, — that  this  testi- 
mony is  borne,  at  least  every  Sunday,  to  the 
existence  and  solemn  importance  of  the  In- 
visible and  Spiritual.  Every  time  you  look 
at  a  church,  standing  along  the  busy  street 
or  in  the  country  among  green  graves, — there 
you  see  a  remembrancer — a  silent  remem- 
brancer— of  that  which  many  things  would 
lead  us  to  forget.  And  when  the  Sunday 
morning  comes,  the  mere  ceasing  from  toil 
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might  be  a  worldly  blessing,  a  social  and 
political  blessing,  kept  up  for  its  own  sake; 
but  when  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people  come 
out  from  their  dwellings  and  walk  along  the 
street,  and  enter  into  the  church  and  reve- 
rently engage  in  worship;  who  can  fail  to 
sometimes  think  what  all  this  means  ?  It  is 
not  worldly  business  or  profit  that  brings  us 
here.  Not  that.  It  is  duty  to  One  unseen. 
It  is  the  care  of  a  soul  within  us  that  is  un- 
seen. It  is  the  preparation  for  a  world  before 
us  which  is  unseen.  We  declare  plainly,  that 
we  seek  a  country  which  is  invisible.  And 
just  to  think  that  so  many  millions,  so  many 
generations,  have  age  after  age  built  houses 
of  prayer  and  gathered  in  them  and  wor- 
shipped in  them — is  a  confirmation  of  our 
faith  in  the  invisible,  the  things  not  seen  and 
eternal.     I  say  it  does  us  good. 

But  this  is  beginning  low  down,  and  far 
away.  If  we  did  but  come  into  church  and 
bow  silently  before  the  unseen  God,  and  abide 
in  silence  for  a  space ;  we  should  get  this  good. 
Now,  go  just  a  little  further  on.  We  go  to 
church  to  think  of  things:  we  go,  intending 
that  our  minds  be  specially  occupied   with 
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certain  matters  which,  in  the  bustle  of  our 
life,  we  are  ready  to  forget.  There  is  a  whole 
order  of  ideas  present  to  our  mind  in  God's 
house,  which  (to  say  the  least)  are  not  habi- 
tually associated  with  any  other  place  we  go 
to.  There  is  an  old  story  to  be  pressed  upon 
us :  an  old  story  which  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  though  we  know  it  quite  well,  we  like 
and  we  need  to  hear  it  over  again.  For  it 
may  be  told  perpetually  without  anything 
like  wearisome  repetition  :  and  all  outward 
surroundings  in  this  life  go  so  much  to  make 
us  unmindful  of  it,  that  we  need  sorely  to 
have  our  minds  specially  and  earnestly  urged 
in  just  this  particular  direction.  Sin ;  and 
salvation  :  Christ's  great  sacrifice  j  and  the 
work  upon  our  poor  souls  of  the  Blessed  and 
Holy  Spirit :  a  certain  very  distinctive  fashion 
of  looking  at  all  our  work  in  this  world  and 
of  taking  all  our  trials,  from  the  great  heart- 
crushing  bereavement  down  to  the  little  irri- 
tating worry :  the  pilgrimage  here  where  we 
are  strangers ;  the  education  here  where  we 
are  in  God's  school ;  the  Rest  beyond  these 
troubles,  the  light  and  holiness  beyond  this 
drill  and  training,  in  the  country  where  we 
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hope  to  be  at  Home:  I  do  not  know  that 
anywhere  but  in  church  you  will  have  much 
said  to  you  about  these  things;  or  that  your 
thoughts  will,  in  fact,  run  much  upon  these 
things.  And  yet  you  know  that  fifty  years 
hence,  in  the  mysterious  state  of  being  in 
which  you  and  I  shall  be  fifty  years  hence, 
nothing  else  that  we  can  think  of  in  this 
world  will  much  concern  us.  Come  then, 
while  you  can,  to  God's  house :  and  let  us 
seriously  and  brotherly  muse  upon  facts  and 
truths  that  in  awful  reality  concern  our  wel- 
fare here  and  hereafter  :  Oh  come  with  us, 
Christian  folk  may  well  cry  aloud  to  all  they 
care  for :  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you 
good.  At  the  least,  we  shall  try  our  best  so 
to  do. 

But  we  go  on  a  great  deal  farther.  There 
is  more  in  God's  house  than  instruction,  or 
than  stirring  up  the  fading  and  feeble  remem- 
brance :  more  than  that  and  deeper,  though 
I  put  that  first :  for  in  Christ's  church,  inner 
and  outer,  the  chiefest  comes  always  the  last. 
I  ask  you  very  solemnly  to  remember  what, 
in  many  of  our  churches  and  congregations,  I 
will  confess,  with  bitter  sorrow  of  heart,  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  really  and  consciously  take 
in  :  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  House 
of  God  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  Ah,  the 
grievous  national  disgrace,  that  in  very  many 
places  it  looks  so  very  little  like  it !  But  it 
is  God's  truth,  though  we  must  pray  for  faith 
to  take  it  in,  that  God  Almighty  has  appointed 
and  decreed  that  there  shall  be  a  real  power 
and  grace  and  help  in  the  ordinances  of  His 
house ;  and  Christ  has  said,  in  sober  earnest, 
that  M  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  His  Name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst 
of  them."  Lord,  increase  our  faith !  What 
we  want  is  to  feel  that  what  we  are  to  do 
in  God's  house,  if  done  worthily  and  waited 
upon  in  a  right  spirit,  is  God-appointed  to 
"  do  us  good : "  though  very  often  and  very 
sadly  it  fail  so  to  do,  through  our  fault  or  our 
misfortune.  What  a  meeting  of  means  of 
grace  there  should  be  found  here  !  There  is 
Prayer :  common  prayer :  the  prayer  of  united 
hearts  to  which  special  consideration  was 
promised  by  Christ  Himself:  Prayer,  through 
which  we  may  hope  to  get  what  we  ask, 
if  it  be  good  for  us ;  and,  if  not,  then  the 
grace  to  do  without  it :    Prayer,  specially  the 
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sure  channel  of  all  needful  spiritual  blessing. 
There  is  the  Word  read :  God  speaking  to  us 
all  together  :  the  portion  of  public  worship  in 
which  God  is  speaking  to  man :  for  many  a 
day,  awful  to  think,  cut  short  in  our  churches, 
or  quite  left  out.  There  is  the  Word  preached : 
we  have  thought  of  it  already  :  preached  very 
weakly,  very  unworthily — always,  of  necessity, 
so:  yet,  long  experience  testifies,  sometimes 
an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  con- 
verting, of  edifying  and  comforting.  There 
is  Praise :  the  wonderful  and  ethereal  power 
of  Music  turned  to  the  blessed  end  of  lifting 
up  our  hearts  to  God — of  soothing,  calming, 
touching,  hallowing.  God  forgive  us,  in  how 
few  places  have  we  made  of  this  what  we 
might  and  we  ought :  taking  it  up  seriously 
and  earnestly :  giving  time  and  thought  to 
it:  feeling  the  bounden  duty  of  it,  and  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  it !  There  are  the 
Sacraments  :  which  in  all  common  circum- 
stances arc  intended  to  be  celebrated  only 
in  God's  house  :  effectual  means  of  salva- 
tion, both  of  them,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ 
and  the  working  of  His  Spirit  on  faith- 
ful   hearts  :    ah,    sadly    degraded,     both    of 
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them,  from  the  place  where  Christ  set  them 
in  His  Church  :  Baptism  frequently  admi- 
nistered in  circumstances  wherein  it  is  im- 
possible it  be  administered  worthily  ;  and, 
to  many  minds,  simply  emptied  of  all  sac- 
ramental and  spiritual  significance  :  and  even 
the  Holy  Communion,  though  made  more 
of,  coming  with  an  infrequency  which  can- 
not in  any  way  be  justified,  and  surrounded, 
in  very  many  places,  with  beliefs  and  ideas 
which  are  not  merely  unchristian  but  anti- 
christian.  Yet,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  hard 
entirely  to  spoil  an  ordinance  of  His  own 
appointing :  and,  among  almost  all  Christian 
people,  the  Lord's  Supper  abides,  spite  of  all 
perversion,  the  chiefest  and  most  blessed  of 
all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  What  silent 
reverence,  what  lifting  up  of  the  heart,  what 
weakening  of  the  abiding  evil  that  is  in  us, 
what  strong  faith  to  lay  hold  of  Christ  and 
His  salvation  and  His  promises,  have  Chris- 
tian people  known,  bowing  the  head  solemnly 
over  the  white  cloth  :  feeding  upon  Christ, 
doing  this  in  remembrance  of  Him,  showing 
forth  His  death  till  He  come!  O  come  with 
us  to  the  Mount  of  Ordinances,  well  may 
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devout  communicants  say  to  each  other  on  a 
Communion  Sunday  morning :  "  Come  with 
us,  and  we  will  do  you  good  ! " 

Lifted  high  above  care,  and  irritation,  and 
temptation:  made  quiet,  and  kind,  and 
calmly  happy:  all  that  is  evil  in  us  weak- 
ened and  abashed,  nigh  dead  for  the  little 
time :  surely,  at  the  Holy  Table ;  surely,  at 
the  hearty  worship  (if  God's  Spirit  would  but 
make  it  so)  of  a  common  immemorial  Sunday  ; 
surely,  on  a  quiet  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
little  congregation  of  devout  Christian  people : 
surely  "  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ! " 

I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  beyond 
what  I  am  sure  of.  But  I  will  say,  that  (as 
the  general  rule)  we  are  at  our  best  in  God's 
house  and  God's  worship. 

That  is,  When  and  where  the  worship  was 
worthy.  I  will  confess,  that  we  have  been 
at  our  very  worst,  when  and  where  the  wor- 
ship was  not  so. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  it  must  either  be 
u  Do  you  good,"  or  u  Do  you  harm !  " 

Most  awful  is  their  responsibility  who  are 
called,  in  any  degree,  lesser  or  greater,  to 
decide  which  it  shall  be. 


IX. 

3s  tbere  Hn^tbtng  ? 


IX. 

3s  tbere  Hnstbing? 

"  And  he  went  up,  and  looked  ;  and  said,  There  is  nothing." 
— i  Kings  xviii.  43. 


meaning  of  that  text  I  have  taken 
it  as  the  foundation  of  what  is  now, 
please  God,  to  be  said  to  you.  And  yet  it  is 
the  foundation  of  what  is  to  be  said :  without 
either  twisting,  or  forcing,  it  suggests  some 
thoughts  which  are  just  as  serious,  and  as 
searching,  as  any  which  can  be  set  before  a 
Christian  congregation  met  for  worship  any- 
where. 

You  know,  of  course,  where  and  how  that 
text  comes  in.  The  great  prophet  Elijah,  on 
a  very  memorable  day  (of  which  not  a  word 
more)  bids  the  lad  who  was  his  servant  go 
up  to  the  hill  top  and  look  towards  the  sea : 
looking,  of  course,  for  something.  The  pro- 
phet did  not  say  what :  the  lad  did  not  know 
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what.  But  the  lad  went  and  looked ;  and 
there  was  nothing.  He  came  back,  no  doubt, 
with  the  blank,  disappointed  feeling  which 
all  of  us  know  very  well,  when  we  expect 
something-,  and  there  is  nothing. 

Every  story  that  man  can  tell  depends  for 
its  effect  upon  the  hearer  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  told :  and  the  impressiveness,  or  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  impressive- 
ness, of  any  event,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  mind  to 
which  it  is  related.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
striking  instance  of  this  than  in  the  case  of 
the  story  of  a  long-past  day  on  which  one 
who  looked  for  something,  he  did  not  know 
what,  did  in  fact  find  nothing. 

Some  of  you  remember  how  three-score 
years  and  three  before  Christ  was  born,  a 
certain  great  and  virtuous  Roman  soldier 
came  against  Jerusalem ;  besieged  the  city, 
and  took  it.  There  was  a  terrible  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants:  not  ail  the  goodness  of 
Pompeius  could  avert  that.  That  was  bad : 
but  there  followed  a  last  outrage  on  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  Jews,  on  which  no  con- 
quers had   ever  ventured  before.      For  the 
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Roman  General  went  into  the  Temple,  and 
looked  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  :  the  thought 
made  a  devout  Jew  shudder.  The  motive 
seems  to  have  been  mere  curiosity:  a  deter- 
mination to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  He 
entered  into  that  part  of  the  Temple  where 
only  the  Priests  could  go  :  He  saw  the  golden 
Table,  the  sacred  Candle-stick,  the  censers 
and  incense,  the  piles  of  treasure,  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful :  He  touched  nothing. 
He  came  to  the  massive  curtain,  the  Veil  of 
the  Temple,  cutting  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
into  which  only  the  High  Priest  could  go, 
upon  one  only  day  in  the  year :  Behind  that 
curtain,  as  the  Heathen  thought,  was  hidden 
the  awful  secret,  who  was  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  Strange  rumours  were  current,  as  to 
the  mystery,  Who  or  What  was  there.  The 
Roman  intruder  drew  the  Veil  aside,  expect- 
ing God  knows  what.  But  the  historian  says, 
in  his  simple  way,  "  There  was  nothing." 

Now,  how  shall  that  story  be  taken?  It 
might  be  taken,  surely,  in  very  different 
ways. 

"  Ah,"  the  scoffer  might  cry,  in  bitter  deri- 
sion, "  Found  out !  "    "  You  have  deluded  the 
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multitude  outside :  They  bow,  they  tremble : 
and  it  is  in  the  presence  of  nothing  at  all." 

But  there  is  an  opposite  way  of  putting 
the  fact.  I  give  you  it  in  the  words  of  one 
who  felt  it  true.* 

"  He  drew  the  Veil  aside.  Nothing  more 
forcibly  shows  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  worship  to  any  which  then  existed 
on  the  earth  than  the  shock  of  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  this  one  glimpse  of  the  exterior 
world  into  that  unknown  and  mysterious 
chamber.  l  There  was  nothing/  Doubtless 
the  Grecian  philosophers  had  at  times  con- 
ceived an  idea  of  the  Divinity  as  spiritual: 
doubtless  the  Etruscan  priests  had  established 
a  ritual  as  stately :  But  what  neither  philoso- 
pher nor  priest  had  conceived  before  was  the 
idea  of  a  worship, — national,  intense,  elabo- 
rate,— of  which  the  very  essence  was  that  the 
Deity  that  received  it  was  invisible." 

These  are  two  very  diverse  ways  of  looking 
at  a  fact.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  either.  But  I  put  them  both  aside  : 
and  I  confess  to  you  that  a  totally  different 
thought  is  suggested  to  me  by  that  historic 
*  Dean  Stanley. 
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"  There  was  nothing."  And  if  the  thought 
do  not  appear  to  come  so  naturally,  this  at 
least  may  be  said  for  it;  that  it  furnishes  very 
grave  and  practical  subject  of  thought  for  a 
Christian  discourse  to  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion. There  sometimes  comes  to  any  earnest 
soul  not  spiritually  favoured  as  are  very  few, 
a  very  blank  sense  that  if  we  look  sharply 
where  we  expect  something,  and  where  there 
ought  to  be  something  unless  there  be  a 
very  miserable  state  of  things,  we  shall  find 
nothing,  or  very  little  better  than  nothing. 
That  is  what  many  times  has  fallen  chilly 
on  me,  thinking  of  the  story.  Oh  let  us  look 
into  ourselves.  Let  us  ask,  Where  is  the 
religious  life,  the  religious  principle,  the  real 
religious  experience,  the  true  and  spontane- 
ous and  unforced  religious  feeling  ?  Is  there 
in  us  anything  at  all  ?  When  we  are  left 
alone, — alone  with  only  God :  when  we  are 
not  kept  up  by  outside  and  factitious  helps: 
when  we  are  not  surrounded  by  fellow-wor- 
shippers, not  urged  by  the  exhortations  of 
Christian  instructors,  when  our  beliefs  are 
not  supported  nor  our  hearts  kept  a  little 
warm  by  intercourse  with  people  of  the  same 
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way  of  thinking :  when  we  are  quite  by 
ourselves,  unsustained  by  sympathy :  when 
we  are  stricken  down,  on  our  weary  bed  in 
grievous  pain,  all  our  ordinary  work  laid 
aside,  and  most  of  it  quite  forgotten ;  trying 
to  turn  to  God  because  there  is  nothing  else, 
because  there  is  no  other :  have  you  not 
known  what  it  is  to  feel  as  though  you  never 
had  gained  any  spiritual  life  at  all,  never  had 
found  a  Saviour  at  all :  Looking  into  your- 
self, did  it  not  seem  as  though  it  were  all  a 
blank ;  as  though  in  very  deed  there  was 
nothing  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  pathetic  scene  which 
may  suggest  to  each  of  us  a  searching  ques- 
tion, for  each  of  us  to  put  to  himself. 

Many  years  ago,  a  great  American  natu- 
ralist was  in  a  desolate  and  (as  he  thought) 
quite  uninhabited  district  of  Labrador.  "Ris- 
ing up  from  the  bare  ground,  after  a  cold 
night's  rest,  he  beheld  on  one  of  the  granite 
rocks  which  strew  that  desolate  plain,  the 
form  of  a  man  accurately  outlined  against 
the  dawn,  his  head  raised  to  heaven,  his  hands 
clasped  and  beseeching.  The  only  dweller 
on  that  inhospitable  shore  had  come  out  from 
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his  hut  to  the  open  air,  that,  without  barrier 
or  hindrance,  his  solitary  supplication  might 
go  up  directly  to  Him  who  does  not  dwell  in 
the  temples  that  are  made  with  hands." 

Could  we  indeed,  unhelped  by  fellow-wor- 
shippers, by  sacred  places,  by  the  external 
decencies  of  religious  worship,  habitually  and 
earnestly  pray  as  that  poor  solitary  prayed ; 
and  feel  that  we  are  indeed  speaking  to  a 
real  person  ?  Should  we,  if  we  were  cut  off 
from  our  kind  as  he  was,  habitually  pray; 
not  as  using  prayer  for  a  kind  of  spell,  or 
amulet,  to  keep  away  from  us  something 
terrible  which  might  come  upon  us  from  a 
mysterious  power  if  we  did  not  thus  pacify 
it :  but  as  offering  Christian  prayer  ?  It  is  not 
a  morbid  introspection  to  look  into  ourselves 
and  think  if  there  be  anything  in  us  that 
would  prompt,  continually,  prayer  for  spiritual 
blessing,  even  though  we  were  assured  that 
our  temporal  wants  should  be  provided  for 
and  our  temporal  safety  assured :  it  is  not 
morbid  introspection,  but  wise  self-examina- 
tion. For,  if  the  question  must  be  answered 
unfavourably  to  us,  can  there  be  in  us  any 
true  spiritual  life  at  all  ?     Oh  let  us  look  ear- 
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nestly  in,  and  search  if  there  be  anything  in 
our  souls  that  Christ  could  count  at  all :  or  if 
the  awful  record  against  us  must  be,  There  is 
nothing ! 

It  is  a  terrible  thing,  in  divers  ways,  when 
a  poor  human  being  finds  there  is  nothing 
where  he  had  made  sure  there  was  some- 
thing. You  have  read  how  the  pinched  ship- 
wrecked folk  opened  their  last  poor  store: 
and  the  food  that  had  been  in  it  was  gone, 
and  there  remained  only  starvation.  You 
know  how  the  poor  widow,  thinking  she  had 
laid  up  some  little  provision  against  the 
declining  days  when  she  could  work  no 
more,  has  found  that  the  heartless  villain  to 
whom  she  had  entrusted  it,  —  a  heartless 
villain  who  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers 
and  loud  ones,. — had  made  it  all  away,  had 
cruelly  robbed  her ;  and  there  was  nothing 
for  her.  I  will  never  forget  the  face  of  one 
who  told  me  how  after  forty  years  of  credit 
and  comfort  as  the  minister  of  an  important 
parish,  he  was  stript, — because  he  had  been 
pressed  into  becoming  Trustee  for  a  poor 
widow,  —  stript,  through  the  wickedness  of 
hypocritical  thieves,  of  every  farthing  he  had 
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saved  to  be  the  stay  of  his  wife  and  children 
after  he  was  dead.  "  I  thought  I  should 
leave  them  comfortable,"  that  broken-hearted 
man  said,  "  but  there's  nothing  for  them 
now."  A  few  weeks  went  on,  and  he  died  : 
murdered,  if  ever  man  was  murdered  in  this 
world.  Such  things  are  sad  to  think  of: 
worse  than  sad,  they  are  heart-breaking  :  but 
oh,  to  find  that  you  are  going  soon  into 
Eternity  ;  —  going,  certainly,  out  of  every- 
thing here, — and  not  sure  if  there  is  anything 
for  you  beyond  death:  not  assured  in  the 
very  least  of  where  you  are  going  :  with  not 
a  thing  either  within  you  or  without  you 
that  can  give  the  least  support !  You  may 
put  away  the  thought  of  this  now,  when  you 
are  strong  and  well,  and  your  mind  is  filled 
with  the  concerns  of  this  life.  But  the  awful 
day  will  come  on  which  you  will  not  be  able 
to  put  it  away.  And  then,  if  you  have  no- 
thing of  real  living  religion  in  you,  it  will 
be  blank  despair.  Or  it  will  be  desperately 
passing  into  the  unseen  world  and  taking 
your  chance.  Surely  a  most  dreadful  thought. 
Surely  an  insane  thing  to  do. 

I  know  how  it  is  sometimes  said,  Do  not 
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look  in  yourself  for  what  is  not  there :  Look 
away  from  yourself,  and  from  the  miserable 
array  of  sins  and  follies  and  anxious  cares 
and  sordid  calculations  which  are  yourself: 
Look  to  Christ,  think  of  God's  great  mercy 
in  Him  to  the  very  worst :  and  you  will  get 
something  to  sustain  yoxC  so.  A\i,  that  will 
not  do.  No  doubt,  w/e  are  dot !  saved  by 
anything  in  ourselve^/  but'  only  by  Christ. 
But  then,  we  must- lay  hold  of  Christ:  we 
must  find  Him  :  we  must  take  Him  for  our 
Saviour.  After  all  these  years  as  professed 
Christians  :  after,  innumerable  church-services 
and  sacraments  :  there  should  be  in  ourselves 
some  link  to  Him,  some  tie  to  Him,  some 
real  hope  through  gra£e  that  we  have  in 
some  true  sense  found  Him.  There  should 
be  some  sensible  change\  in  ourselves:  we 
ought  not  to  be,  and  to  feel,  and  to  live  our 
weary  life,  just  as  if  we  had  never  heard  of 
Christ  at  all.  If  we  are  right,  there  must 
be  something  in  ourselves,  besides  the  great 
redeeming  work  that  was  done  without  us. 
Now,  is  there  anything  in  us  ?  Or"  is  there 
nothing  ? 

It  is  all  very  well,  to  praise  our  God  and 
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Saviour  when  all  things  help  us :  when  there 
is  a  crowded  congregation,  and  a  beautiful 
church,  and  a  hearty  tide  of  soul-uplifting 
and  nerve-thrilling  music.  But  how,  if  we 
are  quite  alone  ;  or  if  we  are  where  all  these 
things  are  against  us  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  go  to  the  Communion-table  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  amid  deep  outward  solemnity, 
and  where  touching  thoughts  are  skilfully 
presented  to  us.  But  how  would  Com- 
munion be  if  all  these  helps  were  away  ? 
It  is  all  well,  to  fancy  ourselves  thankful, 
and  patient,  and  kindly,  and  not  quite  void 
of  faith  and  hope,  when  health  is  firm,  and 
means  sufficient,  and  all  surroundings  cheer- 
ful. But  how,  when  anxious  cares  come: 
when  we  must  bow  our  head  and  pass  under 
the  dark  cloud  of  disappointment,  and  mor- 
tification, and  despondency  ?  How,  when 
severe  illness  comes ;  great  pain ;  and  no 
hope  of  getting  better,  or  of  relief:  nothing 
before  us  but  getting  worse,  and  suffering 
more,  the  confused  head,  and  the  sinking 
heart,  till  at  last  the  flickering  and  fluttering 
of  ebbing  life,  and  the  chill  which  we  shall 
each  feel  some  day ;  and  all  about,  faces  and 
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things,  fade,  and  grow  invisible :  and  we 
shall  each  be  alone,  quite  alone  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  us,  in  our  heart,  in  our  experi- 
ence, on  which  to  build  some  hope  against 
that  strange  and  dreadful  day  ? 

Remember :  What  we  are  when  left  to  our- 
selves and  to  God,  with  everything  else  away, 
and  everybody  else  away, — that  is  what  we 
really  are.  That  is  you :  you  yourself:  with 
nothing  extraneous  to  mislead  you,  and  to 
enable  you  to  fancy  yourself  something  which 
in  fact  you  are  not.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  think  they  have  some  religion 
when  they  are  surrounded  and  kept  warm 
by  helpful  influences:  by  prayer-meetings 
and  hearty  psalms ;  by  Christian  neighbours, 
and  a  Christian  home:  by  a  solemn  church 
with  the  pealing  organ  and  the  glorious  flood 
of  praise  that  goes  through  some  like  the 
wind  through  a  leafy  summer  tree;  and  then, 
the  touching  exhortation  said  as  one  man  in 
a  thousand  can  say  it,  speaking  to  the  heart 
and  filling  the  eyes  with  tears,  pleasant  tears. 
But  oh,  my  friends,  if  we  were  alone  on  the 
granite  ridge,  like  the  poor  solitary  in  Labra- 
dor !     If  we  were  alone  on  the  verge  of  death, 
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as  we  must  all  be !  Can  we  bear  to  be  by 
ourself,  alone :  not  even  worldly  cares  or 
thoughts  with  us,  but  only  our  soul,  our  his- 
tory, our  awful  immortality ;  and  God !  For 
that  is  what  we  are.  That  is  where  we  shall 
some  day  be. 

This  brings  me  to  say  something,  very 
needful  to  be  said,  which  I  never  heard  said. 
This  brings  me  to  say,  Take  earnest  heed 
as  to  your  dependence  on  what  we  call  the 
Means  of  Grace.  Because  what  we  call  the 
Means  of  Grace  may  in  fact  be  means  of 
self-deception. 

What  is  a  Means  of  Grace  ?  Something 
that  makes  grace  in  us  grow  stronger. 

This  is  quite  self-evident.  Yet  if  we  kept 
it  with  us,  it  would  greatly  change  our  ways 
of  thinking  and  talking  about  the  Means  of 
Grace. 

For  sometimes  we  call  a  thing  a  means  of 
grace,  not  because  it  makes  grace  in  us 
stronger,  but  because  it  enables  us  to  get 
on  comfortably  and  to  be  pleased  with  our 
religious  state,  when  grace  is  in  fact  very 
weak  in  us. 

Think  of  your  bodily  strength.     A  thing 
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may  be  truly  said  to  strengthen  us,  if  when 
we  are  weak  it  makes  us  stronger.  Change 
of  air,  tonics,  nourishing  food,  sufficient  exer- 
cise, are  means  of  strength.  But  to  lie  in 
bed,  which  keeps  us  unaware  how  weak  we 
are;  which  enables  us  to  fancy  ourselves 
strong  when  our  head  would  whirl  and  our 
limbs  tremble  if  we  got  up:  is  not  a  means 
of  strength.  It  is  a  means  of  self-deception. 
It  is  something  to  help  us  to  fancy  ourselves 
strong  when  in  fact  we  are  weak. 

Now,  suppose  a  day,  a  beautiful  day,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  on  which  everything  is 
going  smoothly  with  you.  Everything  is 
pleasing;  is  quiet:  is  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
No  smoke  darkens  the  blue  sky :  not  a  sus- 
picion of  the  East  wind  blurs  the  sharp  out- 
line of  the  hills.  Say  it  is  your  Holiday- 
time  :  here  is  rest.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
worry:  truly  nothing.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  easy  to  feel  very  thankful 
to  a  kind  God :  very  peaceful  and  contented 
and  kindly-disposed  to  every  mortal.  One 
is  ready  to  fancy  that  trust  in  God  is  strong; 
and  resignation  to  His  will  complete.  One 
is  ready  to  say,  Ah,  this  lovely  morning  and 
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these  pleasant  surroundings, — all  the  inex- 
pressible charm  that  breathes  to  every  sense 
this  day  from  this  incomparable  landscape, 
— all  these  things  are  gentle  but  powerful 
Means  of  Grace !  That  is,  one  feels  the 
better  for  them :  more  Christian :  more  de- 
vout :  more  trustful :  more  kind. 

Now,  no  doubt  it  is  very  pleasant  if  God 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  be  resigned,  cheerful, 
uncareful,  kindly.  But  in  such  a  case  it 
befits  us  to  be  very  humble  as  well  as  very 
thankful.  All  this  pleasurable  and  amiable 
condition  of  heart  and  mind  (which  may  not 
last  very  long  if  something  comes  to  ruffle) 
gives  no  assurance  earthly  of  the  strength 
and  stability  of  our  Christian  principle  and 
character.  The  fact  simply  is,  that  when 
everything  is  in  your  favour,  all  things  seem 
easy.  You  get  along  beautifully  with  wind 
and  tide  in  your  favour.  The  fact  simply  is, 
that  on  such  a  day  and  amid  such  surround- 
ings, you  can  do  with  very  little  grace :  with 
much  less  grace  than  when  you  are  tried. 
It  is  not  that  grace  is  stronger  to-day,  but 
that  temptation  is  weaker  and  work  lighter, 
and  you  can  do  with  less  grace.     It  is  not 
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much  in  your  praise  to  say  that  you  do  not 
go  wrong  when  there  is  nothing  to  lead  you 
wrong.  It  is  not  much  praise  to  say  of  a 
poor  horse  that  he  never  shies  when  there 
is  nothing  earthly  to  shy  at. 

The  test  of  a  Means  of  Grace  is  not  that 
it  makes  you  feel  a  better  Christian,  and 
fancy  yourself  a  better  Christian.  It  is,  that 
it  makes  you  in  fact  grow  a  better  Christian, 
and  abide  a  better  Christian. 

You  think  this  all  very  true,  and  quite 
plain.  A  great  deal  of  the  talk  of  good  folk 
goes  on  just  the  contrary  notion. 

Say  you  go  to  church.  It  is  a  bright 
Sunday  morning.  You  are  in  good  health  : 
all  in  your  house  are  so.  Every  household 
arrangement  has  gone  smoothly  :  there  has 
not  been  jar  nor  friction  in  the  working  oi 
the  domestic  machinery.  You  had  a  quiet 
hour  after  breakfast.  You  glanced  into 
some  volume  in  which  a  sympathetic  hand 
touched  you,  finely.  You  are  all  ready  in 
good  time.  The  bright  little  faces  look  their 
brightest.  They  never  grew  thin  with  want : 
they  never  were  pinched  with  cold.  You 
arrive   at    church :    It   is   conveniently  near. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  church  :  everything  pleases 
and  soothes  in  its  decorous  arrangements. 
There  is  lovely  music,  and  hearty :  the 
psalms  and  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
tunes :  every  one  joins  who  has  a  voice : 
you  are  lifted  up.  The  church  is  quite  full : 
the  congregation  is  devout,  and  intelligent, 
and  silent.  The  prayers  are  prayers :  de- 
vout, adapted  to  place  and  time,  quiet, 
short.  You  have  the  sermon  from  a  charm- 
ing orator,  whose  genius  gets  straight  to 
your  heart,  holds  it  and  speaks  to  it :  such 
a  thing  has  been,  sometimes.  And  people 
say,  What  a  privilege  his  congregation  en- 
joys !  On  such  a  Sunday  morning  (the  like 
is  given  to  some,  not  many)  you  say,  What 
a  privilege  it  is  to  worship  here  :  what  a 
helpful,  blessed  Sunday  morning  it  has 
been :  what  favoured  folk  we  are  to  be 
surrounded  by  such  powerful  Means  of 
Grace ! 

In  fact,  it  has  not  been  so.  All  this  has  been 
simply  a  means  of  self-deception.  Every- 
thing has  been  so  enjoyable,  so  soothing,  so 
lifting-up ;  that  you  feel  yourself  good  and 
kind  and  devout  and  trustful,  because  there 
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is  nothing  whatsoever  to  make  you  anything 
else. 

If  you  had  risen  in  a  comfortless  home  : 
if  your  heart  had  been  heavy  with  weary 
calculations  coming  of  narrow  means :  if  it 
had  been  a  blowy  rainy  morning  and  you 
had  walked  far  over  muddy  roads  :  if  you 
had  entered  into  the  kind  of  church  I  have 
seen,  joined  in  the  kind  of  singing  I  have 
heard  ;  and  listened  to  the  homely  preach- 
ing of  a  good  worthy  man  who  is  not  a  great 
genius  at  all,  but  just  a  faithful  hard-working 
parish-minister ;  you  would  not  have  been 
warmed  and  stimulated  and  lifted  up  in  the 
least  degree :  you  would  not  have  talked 
about  privileges  and  means  of  grace:  you 
would  not  have  been  enabled  to  deceive  your- 
self into  the  comfortable  delusion  that  you 
arc  a  devout,  gracious,  gentle  Christian.  But 
you  would  have  learned  some  humbling  truth 
about  yourself  and  your  spiritual  condition 
which  might  have  driven  you  in  penitence 
and  humility  to  Christ  in  prayer.  And  so 
the  disappointing  Sunday  and  its  disappoint- 
ing worship  might  have  been  in  truth  what 
you  called  the  other:  a  Means  of  Grace. 
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Ay,  it  is  what  makes  you  a  Christian  that 
is  properly  called  a  Means  of  Grace :  not 
what  helps  you  to  fancy  yourself  a  Christian 
when  possibly  you  are  none  at  all. 

A  sterner  discipline,  far  less  pleasant  to  go 
through,  which  humbles  us  in  the  very  dust 
under  the  fear  that  we  have  been  deceiving 
ourselves  and  have  no  life  in  us  whatsoever, 
may  really  do  far  more  to  promote  the  growth 
of  grace  in  us,  than  the  soothing  and  pleasing 
influences,  working  on  mere  nature  through 
mere  nature,  which  we  often  call  Means  of 
Grace.  It  cannot  be  good  for  us  to  think  far 
better  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think; 
far  better  than  the  fact.  If  it  be  so  that  in 
us  there  is  nothing  of  the  spiritual  life  at  all, 
oh  let  us  know  it.  Better  to  feel  we  are 
sinking,  than  to  be  buoyed  up  by  vain  illu- 
sion. So  shall  we  kneel  down,  alone  with 
God ;  and  with  an  earnestness  immeasurably 
beyond  our  common  prayers,  cry  to  Him  to 
search  us,  and  try  us,  and  show  us  to  our- 
selves, all  wrong  (if  it  be  so)  until  this  day ; 
and  then  to  receive  us  coming  as  poor  sinful 
creatures  to  Christ  for  the  first  time.  For 
this  is  still  the  place  of  hope. 
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The  things  that  keep  us  up  now,  and  that 
we  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  without  at  all, 
are  things  outside  ourselves :  They  are  our 
belongings,  our  surroundings,  our  friends. 
We  should  be  very  desolate  beings  if  we 
were  left  to  ourselves  only.  Yet  when  we 
die,  we  must  be  so :  unless  other  things  come 
to  help  us  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  our 
senses.  I  suppose  that  many,  looking  on  to 
the  Great  Change,  comfort  themselves  some 
little  by  thinking  of  old  and  unforgotten 
words :  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil :  For  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  Now,  what 
does  that  really  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that 
when  we  are  dying,  when  everything  else  is 
fading  away,  all  faces,  all  things,  One  shall 
come  into  view  beside  us,  holding  the  fainting 
head  ;  One  long  spoken  of,  now  first  seen  ; 
Christ  Himself?  Does  it  mean  that  then, 
in  that  final  extremity  of  mortal  weakness, 
bright  forms  and  faces  will  grow  visible, — 
very  beautiful  and  kind  and  good,  but  all 
strange,  and  not  home-like;  till  among  them 
we   shall  discern   faces  we   know, — brothers 
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and  sisters,  father  and  mother,  little  children 
and  old  friends  who  went  before  us, — all 
come  to  welcome  us  now; — to  take  us  by 
the  hand  and  cheer  us  and  lead  us  on  to 
God  ?  God  grant  it  be  so.  But  we  know 
nothing  clearly.  We  sometimes  wonder  how 
we  can  live,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do.  It 
is  God's  purpose :  His  will  be  done.  And 
knowing  even  so  little,  all  the  untold  millions 
of  our  poor  Race  have  somehow  managed  to 
live ;  have  somehow  been  helped  to  die. 


X. 

tfxuits  /IDeet  for  IRepentance. 


X. 

jfrutts  /iDeet  for  Utepentance, 

"Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance.** 
— St.  Matt.  iii.  8. 

ITTING  on  some  leisurely  morning 
in  your  chair :  looking  out  of  the 
window,  only  half-conscious  of  what 
is  before  your  eyes  :  thinking  of  many  things, 
cares  within,  some  very  little,  but  taking  up 
a  great  deal  of  room  in  your  heart, — and 
things  outside,  people  you  must  talk  to,  and 
do  business  with,  some  of  whom  you  don't 
like  at  all,  yet  you  must  be  civil  to  them  (we 
ought  all  to  be  civil  to  everybody) :  these 
small  immemorial  matters,  which  will  mainly 
be  forgotten  to-morrow :  That  is  your  Life, 
your  own  little  life,  that  endless  series  of 
little  homely  things :  and  through  them,  and 
their  effect  upon  you,  you  are  growing  daily 
into  what  you  will  be  through  all  eternity. 
A  scaffolding  of  sticks   went  up,   sticks  of 
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wood  that  decayed  centuries  since :  and 
within  them,  and  by  their  help,  the  great 
towers  of  Cologne  rose,  which  abide  after 
a  thousand  years.  I  often  think  it  is  just 
so  with  you  and  me.  There  are  the  little, 
passing  events  which  checker  our  days :  the 
immemorial  incidents  which  go,  and  there 
seems  no  more  of  them  :  the  things  which 
are  seen,  and  which  are  temporal.  But 
within  these,  by  the  means  of  these,  under 
the  forming  touch  of  these  from  hour  to 
hour,  the  awful  Immortal  in  us  is  growing 
into  what  it  will  be  for  ever.  And  when 
all  these  things  and  incidents  which  now 
environ  us  have  passed  away,  we  ourselves 
shall  survive  and  endure,  the  very  beings 
they  made  us. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  most  certain  truth, 
and  quite  recognised.  But  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  remember  any  truth  concerning 
which  we  need  more  to  pray  that  we  may 
have  faith  to  believe  it,  and  earnestness  to 
act  as  if  it  were  true.  One  has  even  known 
a  colour  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  most  awful 
facts  of  life  and  of  eternity,  just  by  putting 
them   side    by   side  with   the    petty  prosaic 
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details  of  our  earthly  home  and  pilgrimage 
and  work. 

Now  may  God's  Holy  Spirit  make  us  feel 
the  reality  of  the  things  to  be  said,  and  bring 
them  home  to  us :  and  make  us  feel  that 
here  is  a  work  to  be  actually  done  all  the 
while  we  are  going  through  the  round  of 
our  every-day  life.     Only  He  can  do  so. 

It  was  a  good  resolution  in  God's  servant 
long  ago, — "  I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin."  It 
is  a  good  thing  at  any  season  to  take  up  the 
grace  of  Penitence  and  Humility:  to  work 
upon  that,  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
that,  trying  thus  to  deepen  our  spiritual  life : 
to  make  this  outstanding  in  our  prayers  and 
thoughts  for  a  little  while.  And  unless  we 
be  very  ill-conditioned  and  contrary-tem- 
pered people,  I  think  we  shall  find  it  helpful 
to  think  we  are  doing  all  this,  just  when  very 
many  of  the  best  and  devoutest  of  our  fellow- 
Christians  are  doing  the  same.  Then,  if 
there  be  among  us  any  one  who  feels  that 
it  would  do  him  spiritual  good  to  go  through 
some  painful  discipline,  I  do  not  know  a 
thing  which,  if  really  done,  will  be  more 
effectual  than  this,  of  being  "  sorry  for  our 
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sin."  There  are  good  folk  who,  at  a  certain 
season  in  the  Christian  year,  practise  little 
bits  of  bodily  self-denial :  Here  is  something 
far  more  trying  and  humbling  than  that.  It 
is  a  helpful  means  of  grace,  but  one  that  is 
very  painful,  very  taking  down,  to  really  be 
sorry  for  our  sin.  For  it  means  that  we 
recall  our  past  years,  our  own :  that  we 
vividly  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  old 
follies,  failures,  and  sins, — that  remembrance 
under  which  we  so  wince  and  shrink,  even 
after  many  years,  that  we  put  it  away  from 
us  as  much  as  we  can  instead  of  trying  to 
quicken  it :  and  then  that  shamed,  beaten- 
down,  humbled  in  the  dust  and  knowing 
what  that  means  as  commonly  we  do  not,  we 
send  up  from  our  heart  the  true  universal 
prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 
You  may  get  up  ever  so  early  in  the  winter 
cold  and  darkness :  you  may  stint  yourself 
ever  so  much  in  food :  yet  be  quite  pleased 
with  yourself:  ay,  and  quite  ready  to  con- 
demn other  people  who  do  not  think  like 
you.  But  you  will  not  be  pleased  with  your- 
self; and  you  will  not  be  ready  to  judge 
others;  the  while  God's  Holy  Spirit  has  so 
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convinced  you  of  your  exceeding  foolishness 
and  unworthiness,  that  you  are  in  very  deed 
"  sorry  for  your  sin,"  and  that  you  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes !  " 

But  mere  emotion  is  profitless.  Something 
must  come  of  it.  See  what  the  Baptist  says 
in  my  text :  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance." And  St.  Paul,  without  any  figu- 
rative language,  says  that  "  men  should  turn 
to  God  and  do  works  worthy  of  repentance." 
After  ever  so  much  has  been  felt,  it  remains 
that  something  must  be  done.  And  the 
question  for  this  day  is,  What  ? 

"  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do,  brother  ? 
Say,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  very  first,  and  instantly-coming,  result 
of  any  real  repentance,  is  the  most  earnest  and 
urgent  prayer  to  God  against  Whom  we  have 
sinned,  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  sin  : 
that  is,  Pardoned,  and  Purified :  saved  from 
the  punishment,  the  awful  punishment :  saved 
from  the  power,  the  ensnaring  and  degrading 
power.  And  this  prayer  will  not  be  general 
and  vague :  as  it  is  when  we  ask  for  things  we 
do  not  really  feel  we  need,  because  the  time 
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has  come  round  at  which  we  think  we  oue:ht  to 
pray.  It  will  be,  These  are  the  wrong  things 
we  have  done :  oh  pardon  these.  These  are 
the  wrong  things  we  tend  continually  to  do : 
oh  deliver  from  these !  To  say  you  are  a 
sinner,  a  miserable  sinner,  may  mean  nothing 
at  all.  But,  if  the  words  be  true,  and  real, 
there  is  genuine  penitence,  and  there  is  the 
outcome  of  genuine  penitence,  in  the  Thus 
and  thus  have  I  done :  Thus  and  thus,  if 
unhelped,  I  am  sure  to  do. 

But  all  this  is  a  very  private  thing.  You 
enter  into  your  closet,  and  you  shut  the 
door,  and  you  pray  to  your  Father  Who  is  in 
secret.  You  do  not  tell  people  how  bitterly 
you  are  remembering  past  wrong-doings: 
how  your  sin  is  ever  before  you :  how  some- 
times, looking  back  over  your  life,  the  page 
seems  all  one  blot, — it  is  all  blunder  and 
."ailure  and  unspeakable  foolishness  and  in- 
excusable transgression, — and  (like  the  holy 
man  that  wrote  the  Imitation  of  Christ),  you 
"cannot  remember  that  you  have  done  any 
good  at  all."  You  do  not  appear  to  men  to 
fast:  you  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  you 
when  you  bemoan  yourself,  when  you  repent 
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and  pray.  And  it  looks  as  if  the  Baptist, 
when  he  said  these  words  of  my  text,  and 
spoke  of  "bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance," meant  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  show,  for  any  penitential  season. 
There  ought  to  be  some  apparent  outcome, 
which  folk  may  see,  for  those  trying  and 
humbling  hours  in  which  we  are  secretly 
"sorry  for  our  sins,"  and  in  the  solitude  of 
our  closet  learn  what  it  is,  and  practise  what 
it  is,  to  "repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

One  thing  is  quite  certain  :  the  outcome  of 
true  repentance  must  be  a  taking  up  our  own 
sins,  and  an  amending  of  our  own  lives.  I 
have  known,  in  a  time  of  frequent  services 
and  gatherings  for  prayer,  when  a  special 
warmth  was  diffused  through  a  community, 
and  a  real  concern  about  the  soul's  salvation 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  very  many  (oh,  was  it  a 
breath  of  the  Blessed  Holy  Spirit  over  a 
country-side ;  or  was  it  a  contagious  and  gre- 
garious stirring  of  hysteric  emotion  ?  I  can- 
not tell,  God  knovveth) — I  have  known,  in 
such  a  time,  such  a  thing  as  a  most  sensitive 
conscience  which,  by  some  strange  working 
the   wrong   way,    strongly  pointed   out  and 
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dwelt  upon  the  sins  of  other  people  and  never 
at  all  its  own  sins  :  dwelt  upon  the  sins  of  the 
town  and  parish  :  of  the  Church,  and  specially 
of  the  clergy :  and  sometimes  very  keenly 
upon  the  sins  of  some  individual  the  person 
with  the  sensitive  conscience  did  not  like. 
Now,  that  is  not  a  fruit  meet  for  repentance. 
There  could  not  be  a  manifestation  less  meet 
to  be  the  outcome  of  that  godly  sorrow  for 
which  all  true  hearts  pray.  The  Pharisee  in 
the  parable,  you  remember,  confessed  other 
people's  sins.  But  the  man  that  went  back 
to  his  home  with  the  weight  that  had  been 
on  him  lightened,  ay,  lifted  off,  was  that  poor 
Publican  who  confessed  his  own.  Be  sure  of 
this :  anything  like  dwelling,  in  a  time  of 
revival,  or  a  penitential  season,  upon  any 
one's  sins  but  our  own  miserable  load,  is  a 
most  evil  sign.  That  indicates  self-sufficiency: 
spiritual  pride  :  the  very  temper  which  God 
resists  and  will  put  down.  The  foundation  is 
wrong,  where  that  is  so. 

And  now,  what  has  thus  been  said  leads 
me  to  name,  as  one  sure  fruit  of  true  re- 
pentance, a  great  lowliness  in  judging  of 
others:  a  decided  indisposition  to  sit  in  judg- 
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merit  on  others  at  all :  a  readiness  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  know,  spiritually,  very  little 
indeed  of  other  souls ;  having  some  little 
notion  perhaps  of  what  they  do,  but  (as  our 
great  poet  has  taught  us)  nothing  at  all  of 
what  they  resist ;  and  that  to  his  own  Master 
each  must  stand  or  fall  : — A  strong  sense 
that  we,  asking  to  be  forgiven  our  debt  of 
ten  thousand  talents,  ought  not  to  be  hard 
on  some  poor  fellow-sinner  who  owes  us  a 
hundred  pence :  a  determination  that  we 
shall  not  (if  we  can  help  it)  allow  our  minds 
to  dwell  upon  little  offences  done  to  us :  we 
shall  forget  them,  if  that  may  be, — and  as- 
suredly, at  the  very  least,  forgive  them.  Do 
you  not  feel,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  there 
is  the  fact,  the  reason,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
that  searching  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
— I  have  known  conscientious  people  who 
were  sometimes  afraid  to  say  it, — the  ever- 
memorable  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 

Let  me  urge  this  upon  you  :  and  see  to 
this  earnestly  for  yourselves.  If  you  would 
have  the  comfortable  assurance  within   you 
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that  you  are  truly  convinced  of  sin,  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  that  you  have  indeed  repented  of 
it  and  made  penitent  confession  of  it  to  God, 
and  thus  that  you  are  numbered  with  those 
whose  sins  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give," see  that  you  give  place  to  the  dis- 
position to  judge  your  neighbours  unkindly 
not  for  one  hour.  There  is  no  sadder  flaw  in 
Christian  character,  than  the  strong  tendency 
which  is  found  in  certain  unamiable  souls 
which  yet  (one  would  trust)  have  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  them,  to  put  the  worst  construc- 
tion upon  the  doings  and  character  of  people 
of  whom  they  know  next  to  nothing,  save 
perhaps  that  these  people  belong  to  another 
Christian  communion.  I  have  known  those 
who  made  a  very  ostentatious  profession, 
and  who  probably  thought  they  were  doing 
Christ's  work,  whose  doings  were  utterly  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  even  sharp  worldly 
men,  by  just  this  grievous  bent,  to  ascribe 
the  worst  motives,  and  to  suggest  the  worst 
interpretation  of  quite  innocent  acts  :  having, 
it  was  too  plain,  practically  forgotten  a  very 
familiar  psalm,  setting  forth  the  most  element- 
ary idea  of  a  godly  man  or  woman  :  "  He  that 
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backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue ;  nor  doeth 
evil  to  his  neighbour ;  nor  taketh  up  a  re- 
proach against  his  neighbour." 

But,  passing  to  what  more  concerns  our- 
selves,— for  I  really  do  not  think  that  we  in 
the  National  Church,  whatever  be  our  faults, 
are  generally  given  to  circulating  falsehoods 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  sects  which  have  sepa- 
rated from  us,  though  every  newspaper  one 
looks  at  reminds  one  how  wickedly  we  are 
maligned  in  these  days,  —  passing  to  what 
more  comes  home  to  ourselves,  let  me  say 
that  the  special  and  unmistakable  fruit  of 
genuine  repentance  is  amendment.  Every 
child  can  quite  take  in  this  plain  truth. 
Every  schoolboy  would  say  to  a  playmate 
that  told  him  he  was  ashamed  and  sorry 
that  he  had  been  so  idle  and  disobedient, 
would  say, — "  Well,  then,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf."  The  test  that  sorrow  for  past  wrong- 
doing is  genuine,  is,  that  you  try  to  do 
better  in  time  to  come.  And  we,  who  said 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  be  sorry  for  my 
sin,"  are  now  going  to  set  ourselves  really 
and  earnestly  to  deal  with  our  own  special 
weakness,    waywardness,     sinfulness.        We 
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want,  by  God's  help,  to  take  these  in  hand 
quite  resolutely.  And  we  will  not  listen  to 
the  voice  that  says,  There  is  no  hurry.  We 
are  going,  each  of  us,  to  see  to  this  To-day  ; 
before  the  sun  goes  down,  this  wintry  sun. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  difficult 
subject  to  speak  of.  Not  for  fear  of  touching 
people  on  sore  places.  Not  that.  We  are 
each  to  think  of  himself,  herself:  That  will 
be  enough.  What  I  mean  is,  the  difficulty 
of  speaking  of  such  things  so  that  we  shall 
feel  here  is  something  real :  as  real  as  my 
little  income,  and  the  accounts  I  have  to 
pay.  Worse  than  even  the  awful  tiresome- 
ness that  cleaves  to  a  sermon,  is  its  for- 
mality and  unreality.  It  seems,  the  whole 
thing,  so  conventional ;  people  have  agreed 
that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  say.  And  the 
upshot  is,  that  people  listen  to  it, — and  as- 
sent to  it, — and  then  go  out  of  church  and 
put  it  away  and  do  nothing.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  robes,  and  the  pews,  and  the 
entire  orderly  service  always  the  same:  if  a 
man  dressed  like  other  people  just  stood  up 
in  an   informal   gathering   and    said,  u  Here 
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is  something  I  have  found  out:  I  am  sure 
it  is  true :  I  want  to  tell  it  to  you : " — that 
then  more  good  would  come.  Of  course, 
that  cannot  be.  But  I  should  like,  for  once, 
to  think  that  each  soul  here  should  try  to 
do  something  before  the  day  is  done,  because 
of  what  is  now  said. 

Now,  suppose  we  are  all  really  anxious  to 
mend  our  faults :  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance.  Well,  there  is  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  not  often  thought  of.  People  do 
not  know  their  own  faults.  If  any  of  us 
heard  our  friends  discussing  us  frankly  be- 
hind our  backs,  there  might  be  in  us  great 
surprise  to  hear  what  they  think  weakest 
and  worst  in  us.  We  had  not  thought  of 
that,  at  any  rate.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
hear  what  is  said  of  us  behind  our  backs. 
And  I  hope  we  have  sense  enough  to  cut 
short  any  coarse-grained  soul  that  would 
come  and  tell  us.  Public  men  have  a  cer- 
tain advantage.  They  may  read,  in  hostile 
publications,  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  them.  Thus  they  may  learn  something. 
No  doubt,  what  is  said  of  them  is  often 
the  result  of  spite;  but  keen  dislike  gives  a 
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sharp  insight  into  character.  I  must  say, 
frankly,  I  do  not  counsel  you,  unless  you 
are  very  sure  of  your  temper,  to  ask  any 
friend  to  tell  you  of  your  faults.  It  will 
not  result  well.  You  will  probably  quarrel. 
You  must  manage  here  for  yourself,  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ask  Him  to 
show  you  the  plague  of  your  own  heart, 
the  spot  in  your  own  life :  to  help  you 
to  know  yourself.  Ah,  it  will  be  as  the 
Catechism  says:  to  "convince  you  of  your 
sin  and  misery ! "  And  clear  times  will 
come.  Though  we  are  wonderfully  blind  to 
our  own  failings,  surely  there  comes  a  clear 
moment  now  and  then,  when  we  see  ourselves 
even  worse  than  we  appear  to  any  other. 
Unless  we  be  indeed  judicially  blinded, 
though  we  may  not  habitually  see  the  worst 
that  is  in  ourselves,  we  see  very  much  that  is 
evil:  much  to  be  sorry  for:  much  to  amend. 
Let  us  look  to  that,  God  helping  us. 

Just  a  word  more  of  this.  No  more  than 
the  questioning  of  an  unofficial  friend,  do  I 
counsel  the  appeal  to  a  spiritual  director, 
however  wise  and  good.  We  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.      We  must  ask  Him  to  search 
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us,  and  to  show  us  to  ourselves.  Nothing 
else  is  healthy.  Nothing  else  is  safe.  In  our 
real  spiritual  life,  nothing  else  is  possible. 

Another  step  forward.  Now,  supposing 
that  each  of  us  in  some  measure  knows,  just 
this  morning,  what  in  us  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected :  the  evil  tendency  which  has  got  us 
into  trouble  before,  and  will  again, — which 
has  shamed  us,  and  humbled  us,  many  times : 
a  great  and  real  difficulty  meets  us  again  in 
trying  to  mend  that, — a  difficulty  which  there 
is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  against.  So 
much  founds  upon  our  constitution,  our 
nature,  our  make.  Our  doings  and  feelings 
are  the  outcome  of  our  make  and  nature : 
and  that  founds  on  physical  facts,  never  to  be 
changed  in  this  world.  There  are  tempta- 
tions, from  which  we  shall  never  be  delivered 
in  this  life.  There  are  evils  in  us,  "which 
only  death  can  cure."  The  Holy  Spirit 
works  upon  the  soul,  not  upon  the  body. 
The  constitution  you  inherit  will  (in  a  true 
sense)  never  be  quite  changed.  The  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  give  any  mortal  a  new  nervous 
system.  It  is  not  in  that  sense  that  any  one 
will  ever  be  made  a  new  creattire.     And  it  is 
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easy  for  some  people  to  be  good  :  that  is,  it  13 
much  easier  than  it  is  for  others.  To  be  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  patient,  contented,  is  plain  sailing 
for  folk  all  whose  surroundings  go  straight  to 
make  them  so.  But  I  am  not  thinking  now 
of  surroundings.  All  eyes  can  discern  the 
help  that  comes  to  one  from  the  outward  lot, 
or  the  hindrance:  Not  all  can  see,  and  not 
many  remember,  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing within  which  will  be  a  far  greater  help 
or  hindrance  than  all  things  without  put  to* 
gether.  Yet  we  are  not  going  to  give  up. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  acting  directly  on  the  soul, 
not  the  body,  will  (if  you  faithfully  try)  help 
and  enable  you  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
resist  and  put  down  the  temptation  that 
comes  to  you  of  the  constitution  that  came 
to  you  from  your  father  and  mother.  All 
the  same,  the  greater  effort  will  be  needed. 
It  may  cost  you  twenty  times  the  effort  and 
strain,  say,  to  take  the  little  troubles,  morti- 
fications, and  provocations  of  your  every-day 
life  rightly  as  from  Christ's  hand,  that  it  costs 
your  easy-minded  next  neighbour.  And  the 
upshot  of  all  the  strain  and  effort  may  be 
something   very   poor.     You    carry   a   drag- 
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weight  which  holds  you  back  in  running  the 
race  set  before  you  :  and  nobody  sees  it. 
You  know  it  bitterly  yourself:  but  you  some- 
times think  nobody  else  knows.  Ay,  and 
more  trying  still.  It  may  be  that  such  as 
see  that  you  are  indeed  fighting  the  good 
fight  of  faith  at  sad  disadvantage,  instead  of 
being  sorry  for  you,  are  angry  with  you. 
u  An  ill-conditioned,  unamiable  creature," 
they  say  :  "  A  wrong-headed,  crotchety 
creature,  who  twists  things,  and  takes  every- 
thing in  an  evil  sense."  "  Look  at  the  sour 
face  of  the  creature  :  Really  one  has  no 
patience  with  such  thrown  beings."  Every- 
body feels  for  the  poor  soul  with  the  twisted 
body.  But  it  takes  both  experience  and 
sweetness  to  feel  for  the  poor  creature  with 
the  twisted  mind.  Of  course,  you  can  fight, 
and  you  ought  to  fight,  against  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  twisted  mind :  while  the  disabi- 
lities of  the  body  you  must  just  bear,  and 
make  the  best  of.  I  remember  this,  vividly. 
All  I  ask  you  to  remember,  is,  that  with 
certain  tried  mortals  the  mental  drag-weight 
is  there.  And  it  is  far  harder  for  them, 
through  this,  to  run  the  race,  to  fight  the 
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good  fight,  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  meet  for 
repentance. 

Are  we,  I  wonder,  among  the  happy  ones 
to  whom  birth  gave  a  sweet  and  reasonable 
nature,  the  congenial  material  for  God's  grace 
to  work  on?  Or  do  we  know  in  ourselves, 
though  we  should  hardly  say  it  to  any  other, 
that  we  are  of  those  who  must  carry  weight 
in  life,  and  fight  as  with  crippled  hands? 
Just  a  cheering  word.  Do  not  fancy  that 
no  one  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
in  any  measure  in  the  right  way.  "  He 
knoweth  our  frame,"  Who  gave  it  us.  "  We 
have  not  an  High  Priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 
We  have  no  secrets  from  Him.  And,  in  all 
sober  reality,  we  do  not  want  to  pass  our- 
selves off  upon  Him  for  anything  stronger 
and  better  than  we  are.  There  are  places 
where  we  should  wish  to  look  our  best.  But 
"just  as  we  are,"  we  go  to  our  Saviour. 

Do  you  ask  me,  as  I  conclude,  if  the  result 
of  these  last  things  (which  I  have  been  con- 
strained to  say  to  you, — I  had  not  intended 
it),  is,  that  there  are  some  of  us  who  need  not 
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think  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance, 
because  in  fact  it  is  not  in  us  to  do  so  ?  Are 
we  to  make  up  our  minds,  any  of  us,  that  our 
faults  in  temper  and  temperament  are  never 
to  be  cured  ?  I  trow  not,  unless  we  are  to 
make  up  our  mind  also  that  we  are  to  go 
downhill  year  by  year  to  final  perdition. 
"  He  giveth  more  grace,"  where  more  is 
needed.  It  may  never  be  so  easy  for  you 
to  resist  the  terrible  temptations  of  daily 
living,  as  it  is  for  others  more  favoured  by 
their  birth,  and  from  their  birth.  And  you 
may  stumble  often  to  the  last,  and  have  sad 
reason  for  shame  and  for  penitence.  But  I 
will  not  believe  that  by  faithful  endeavours 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  not  in  the 
long-run  overcome  any  temptation  whatever. 
You  remember  how  one,  in  old  days,  who 
pretended  to  judge  of  men's  character  by 
their  face,  had  a  swarthy  ill-looking  satyr 
set  before  him ;  and  was  asked  what-like 
man  was  that ;  and  gave  a  most  condem- 
natory estimate.  But  the  ill-looking  satyr 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  of  all  the  millions 
of  the  Race  that  never  heard  of  Christ:    it 

was  Socrates.     The  bvstanders  laughed  and 
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jeered  at  the  wrong  judgment.  But  Socrates 
staid  them,  and  said,  "  He  is  right :  I  was  all 
that,  but  Philosophy  has  cured  me."  Philo- 
sophy, he  said.  I  will  not  doubt  that  God's 
Holy  Spirit  was  there :  has  been  in  all  that 
ever  was  good  in  human  being.  The  Sage 
said  all  he  knew.  We  know  more  and 
better:  for  which  God  be  thanked.  We 
know  where  to  look  :  every  means  else  would 
be  a  failure.  For,  as  was  once  said  by  a 
saintly  man,  u  If  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
take  us  not  in  hand,  all  cures  else  are  but  a 
palliative." 

But  we  shall  ask,  many  times  daily,  to  be 
taken  in  hand.  And  we  shall  do  our  own 
utmost  and  best.  For,  be  sure  of  this :  The 
honest  endeavour  after  a  better  and  holier 
life,  even  if  it  fail  until  seventy  times  seven, 
is,  as  before  God,  high  and  fair  among  the 
"  fruits  meet  for  repentance  !  " 
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Ube  Communion  of  Saints, 

"Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners; 
but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God." — ErHES.  ii.   19. 

T  is  curious,  and  yet  I  daresay  not 
curious,  the  dislike  there  is  in 
civilised  human  beings, — probably 
in  all  human  beings, — to  find  themselves 
outsiders.  Men  do  not  like  to  be  excluded 
from  some  association  or  company  or  orga- 
nisation of  their  neighbours :  even  though 
there  be  no  great  advantage  in  belonging  to 
it,  and  even  though  they  attach  very  little 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  any  mortal 
among  the  members  of  it.  One  has  known 
singular  instances,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
social,  of  the  soreness  which  has  followed 
even  in  those  you  would  have  thought  raised 
far  above  anything  of  the  sort, — which  has 
followed  of  what  is  called  being  left  out  in 
the  cold. 
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For  human  nature,  even  at  the  best,  has 
its  littlenesses,  which  will  never  quite  go  till 
the  spirits  of  just  men  are  made  perfect. 

Now  that  instinct  is  recognised  here  in  my 
text.  No  one  need  be  an  outsider  from  the 
grandest  of  all  associations  to  which  human 
beings  can  gather, — the  Church  of  God.  St. 
Paul  says,  thankfully,  humbly,  yet  loftily, 
how  noble  is  the  Brotherhood  whereinto  he 
and  his  friends  had  found  entrance,  and  which 
is  open  to  us  anxious  creatures  too.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  text  again :  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  hear.  "  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners ;  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God." 

One  word.  The  text  is  very  well  tran- 
slated :  Those  of  you  who  know  it  only  in 
your  English  New  Testaments,  know  very 
fairly  what  it  means, — the  large  idea.  All  I 
need  here  say  is,  that  if  you  knew  the  text 
in  the  exact  words  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
it,  the  large  idea  would  be  emphasised.  "So 
then  ye  are  no  longer  in  any  sense  or  manner 
outsiders  :  Ye  are  brought  completely  in  :  Ye 
rank  equally  with  all  members  of  that  great 
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Church  which  is  Christ's  Mystical  Body :  ye 
are  reckoned  in  God's  household,  ye  are 
children  in  God's  Family:"  That  is  exactly 
what  the  text  means. 

What  would  it  be  to  feel  ourselves  shut 
out  here !  It  would  be  very  sad,  on  a  Com- 
munion Sunday,  to  see  God's  people  de- 
voutly going  to  His  Holy  Table,  and  we  not 
there, — we  shut  out,  though  shut  out  only 
by  our  own  fault, — nothing  but  our  own  fault 
can  exclude  here :  Just  think  of  the  desolate 
sense  of  having  no  part  nor  lot  among  those, 
— some  perhaps  our  friends,  our  nearest, — 
who  are  partakers  of  the  children's  Bread. 
Some  could  not  bear  that  at  all.  A  righteous 
constraint  would  be  put  upon  them,  God  be 
thanked,  that  would  compel  them  to  come 
in  and  share  all  privilege.  But  think,  at  the 
last,  when  all  these  present  temporal  things 
are  gone  for  ever,  the  unspeakable  bitterness 
of  exclusion  if  one  of  us  here  should  see  all 
those  he  knew  and  cared  for,  on  the  Judge's 
right  hand, — going  away  to  joy  and  rest, — 
and  feel  himself  severed  utterly  from  that 
blest  company :  severed  by  the  great  im- 
passable  gulf  of  the  spiritual  world.      Yet 
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such  an  awful  experience  may  come  to  some 
human  souls  :  though  only  through  their 
own  choice  of  death  and  evil.  God  forbid  it 
should  be  known  by  any  here.     God  forbid  ! 

One  sometimes  thinks  what  strange  things 
we  may  each  have  to  see  in  our  never-end- 
ing life,  and  what  strange  things  to  feel.  We 
can  resign  ourselves  to  many  untried  ex- 
periences. Yea,  though  we  walk  through 
such,  we  sometimes  think  we  shall  fear  no 
evil,  if  our  Saviour  be  with  us  there.  But 
we  are  able  to  think  of  possibilities  of  which 
we  can  only  say  that  by  His  mercy  they 
must  not  be. 

It  was  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus  St.  Paul 
wrote  my  text.  And  you  know  the  strain 
of  certain  parts  of  his  Epistle.  There  are 
things  he  said  to  them  which  need  not  be 
said  to  us  :  circumstances  are  changed. 
"  There  are  those,"  St.  Paul  had  to  say 
then  to  those  he  wrote  to  ; — "  There  are 
good  people  who  would  have  kept  you  Gen- 
tiles out, — who  think  that  only  Jews  have 
a  right  to  be  in, — who  think,  at  any  rate, 
that  if  you  get  in  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a 
lower   place  and    way.      They    would   have 
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kept  you  strangers  and  foreigners :  they  did 
not  want  you  at  all  to  be  fellow-citizens 
with  themselves,  and  they  thought  such  as 
you  had  no  business  in  the  household  of 
God."  For  it  is  in  poor  human  nature  to 
value  privilege  not  merely  for  what  you 
have,  but  for  what  other  folk  are  kept  from 
having :  one  has  smiled,  rather  sadly,  to 
see  men  whose  desperate  eagerness  to  keep 
hold  of  some  small  privilege  they  had  got, 
was  even  exceeded  by  their  desperate  terror 
lest  anybody  else  should  get  hold  of  any- 
thing like  it.  Now  St.  Paul  set  himself  to 
put  this  selfish  and  jealous  littleness  down. 
So  far,  he  has  quite  succeeded.  For  though 
human  beings  do  yet  try  to  keep  worldly 
advantage  and  privilege  to  themselves,  ex- 
cluding others,  it  is  ages  since  any  professed 
Christian  thought  to  keep  God's  grace  or 
Christ's  mercy  so.  Everybody  knows  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  mark  of  being  really 
within  the  Fold,  than  the  earnest  desire  that 
all  you  know  and  care  for  should  be  brought 
into  it  likewise.  No  Christian  can  even  be 
imagined  as  desiring  to  keep  this  great 
possession  to   himself;    or   as  grudging  any 
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human  being  his  entrance.  You  have  the 
believer's  feeling  on  this  matter  in  memor- 
able  words  once  spoken  by  him  who  wrote 
this  Epistle :  words  which,  when  and  where 
they  were  said,  combined  well  the  grace 
which  comes  of  high  culture  with  the  hearti- 
ness of  Christian  kindliness :  *  I  would  to  God, 
that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me 
this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether 
such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 

Now,  you  will  say, — some  certainly  would 
say, — what  real  good  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
What  the  better  are  we  here,  amid  the  trou- 
bles of  this  life,  we  poor  worried  anxious 
over-burdened  creatures  with  heavy  hearts 
and  bewildered  heads  on  some  morning 
when  everything  goes  against  us, — in  what 
possible  respect  are  we  one  bit  the  better,  as 
we  try  to  face  the  work  we  know  we  are  not 
fit  for,  for  being  "  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints  and  of  the  household  of  God  ?  *  Does 
it  not  sometimes  seem  as  if  there  were  no- 
thing real  here  :  but  something  sentimental, 
something  fanciful, — something  a  thousand 
miles  out  of  our  own  soul's  poor  experiences, 
— though    perhaps   all   well   and   substantial 
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for  people  lifted  up  to  an  elevation  of  devo- 
tion and  holiness  which  we  know  was  never 
in  ourselves,  and  which  we  have  seen  little 
sign  of  in  any  mortal  we  have  ever  known  ? 
Let  it  be  humbly  confessed  that  the  text, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  in  common  moods  sounds 
like  theological  language,  not  coming  very 
near  us :  It  reminds  us  of  an  answer  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  says,  "  Adop- 
tion is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  where- 
by we  are  received  into  the  number  and 
have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
sons  of  God."  And  though  the  Catechism 
be  invaluable  as  a  compendium  of  sound 
Theology,  it  is  not  the  thing  to  bring  real 
personal  religion  home  to  the  experience  and 
the  heart :  It  never  asks  us,  What  have  you 
felt  yourself  of  all  this  ? — It  never  asks  us, 
Do  you  know  in  yourself  that  all  this  is  true? 
It  gives  us  proofs  from  Scripture,  all  good 
and  well ;  but  nothing  but  proofs  from  oui 
own  soul's  experience  will  get  home.  Now, 
we  want  to  preach,  not  Theology  but  Reli- 
gion ;  not  about  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself 
in  His  own  saving  power.  There  is  no 
reality  or  comfort  in  anything  else.     And  it 
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is  curious  how  in  the  real  actual  helpful 
preaching  of  Christ,  at  least  among  us  here, 
this  Adoption  into  God's  Family,  so  much 
pressed  in  the  Catechism,  is  not  much 
spoken  of.  Of  the  three  chief  blessings 
which  those  effectually  called  to  Christ  par- 
take in  this  life,  Justification  and  Sanctifica- 
tion  are  emphasised, — never  by  a  word  too 
much,  God  knows:  but  Adoption  is  dropt. 
We  can  see  why.  We  think  what  a  real 
thing  it  is  to  be  Justified,  if  there  be  any 
real  spiritual  order  at  all:  to  be  Pardoned, 
Forgiven  our  debts  quite  differently  (it  would 
need)  from  how  we  forgive  our  debtors :  to 
have  the  miserable  load  of  personal  sin  and 
present  and  coming  misery  of  which  now  and 
then  we  get  awful  views,  taken  away.  And 
letter  yet,  a  real  possession  not  to  be  gain- 
said :  if  we  feel  our  heart  is  getting  better, — 
the  power  of  evil  in  us  weaker,  and  outward 
temptation  weaker:  the  unworthy  tendencies 
within  us  which  fill  us  with  bitter  shame  and 
confusion  and  which  make  us  miserable,  in 
some  measure  mortified :  knowing  in  our- 
selves how  quiet  and  humbly  happy  we 
should  be,  even  here,  if  only  we  were  what 
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Christ  would  call  holy.  Ay,  we  can  all 
see  that  Justification  and  Sanctification  are 
grand  things ;  specially  Sanctification :  for 
deliverance  from  moral  evil  is  the  very  best 
thing  of  all.  It  is  the  special  Salvation  of 
Christ:  He  came  "  to  save  His  people  from 
their  sins:"  Sorrow  and  pain  and  all  pun- 
ishment are  lesser  things, — are  mere  con- 
sequences and  accompaniments :  only  take 
away  Sin,  and  all  these  will  go ! 

But  Adoption :  the  blessing  of  my  text : 
That  seems  different.  It  strikes  us  cold. 
We  know  what  is  meant  by  being  adopted 
into  a  family  in  this  world  :  we  know  what  it 
is  when  some  poor  neglected  orphaned  child 
is  so  taken  in.  The  adopted  child  gets  the 
food  and  raiment  of  the  other  children : 
when  the  dark  night  comes  down  it  is  shel- 
tered under  the  same  roof  with  the  other 
children :  it  has  a  different  start  in  life  from 
what  would  have  been  otherwise :  there  are 
very  substantial  and  unmistakable  advan- 
tages here.  But  the  soul  adopted  into  God's 
Family  seems,  to  sense,  not  a  whit  the 
better  : — may  be  cold  and  hungry  and  lonely, 
none  to  care  for  it :  and  when  one  heard  a 
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vulgar  claptrap  preacher  describe  a  poor 
Christian  come  down  to  the  poor-house,  on 
being  condoled  with,  as  drawing  himself 
up  and  saying,  "  Poor,  sir !  I  am  the  son 
of  a  Prince!  My  Father  is  the  King  of 
kings!"  why,  one  thought  that  no  preacher 
of  average  sense  would  have  tried  to  pass 
off  that  kind  of  thing  on  a  sensible  Scotch 
congregation.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  humility 
we  desire  to  receive,  and  we  will  not  listen 
long  to  sensational  and  coarse  unreality, — 
no,  not  the  humblest  among  us. 

Well,  I  will  admit  at  once  that  there  are 
aspects  of  Christian  truth  which  have  their 
day,  and  their  place.  The  truth  is  always 
true,  but  somehow  it  commends  itself  more 
warmly  to  this  man  than  to  that,  to  this  age 
than  to  that,  to  this  country  than  to  that. 
Some  of  you  know  how  the  most  illustrious 
of  recent  converts  to  Rome,  speaking  of  one 
marked  usage  of  his  adopted  Church,  says 
quite  frankly,  u  That  sort  of  thing  may  suit 
Italians:  it  does  not  suit  Englishmen."  Pie 
says,  substantially,  "  I  believe  it  all,  but  I 
don't  much  care  for  it."  Now,  we  in  Scot- 
land have  our  aspects  of  Divine  truth,  which 
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somehow,  through  ages,  are  most  pressed  in 
our  public  instruction,  and  come  most  home 
to  our  hearts, — perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say 
to  our  heads.  We  all  know  what  doctrines 
have  in  this  country  been  esteemed  as  by 
emphasis  constituting  The  Gospel.  They  are 
the  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Sanctification  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  yes,  and  the 
day  and  the  place  was,  within  the  last  half- 
century,  where  those  who  fancied  they  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  said  next  to  nothing 
about  the  second  of  these.  The  technical 
way  in  which  the  preaching  of  mere  morality 
used  to  be  condemned,  was  by  saying  There 
was  a  want  in  it.  So  there  was :  a  want 
just  so  grievous  as  commonly  to  make  that 
preaching  quite  ineffectual:  but  bitter  and 
blank,  too,  was  the  want  in  that  preaching 
which  failed  to  press  ceaselessly  the  grand 
truth  that  every  pardoned  soul  must  needs 
be  helped,  by  the  Blessed  Spirit,  to  some 
lowly  measure  (even  here)  of  that  "  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Now,  there  never  was  a  sermon  too  many 
preached  about  Pardon  and  Holiness;   but, 
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as  matter  of  fact,  there  are  most  precious  and 
characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  about 
which  not  enough  was  said ;  nothing  at  all 
was  said.  I  have  told  you,  many  times,  that 
far  too  little  was  said  of  the  place  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Sacraments.  Baptism  was  no- 
thing :  a  mere  decorous  giving  a  child  its 
name.  Why,  that  is  what  it  was  commonly 
called,  when  a  poor  man  came  to  the  minister 
to  ask  baptism  for  his  child  :  and,  rely  on  it, 
the  fashion  in  which  anything  is  generally 
described  in  words,  gives  us  the  prevailing 
idea  of  what  the  thing  is  held  to  be.  And 
the  common  blunder  by  which  a  member  of 
the  Church  is  taken  to  mean  a  communicant, 
shows  how  deep  is  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
blessed  truth  that  we  are  baptized  into 
Christ ; — that  every  baptized  soul  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  God.  So  with  the  Holy 
Communion:  It  would  take  long  to  tell  you 
how  utterly  inadequate  was  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  the  pulpit  with  regard  to  that.  Why 
I  have  known  the  very  name  of  the  Holy 
Communion  found  fault  with,  by  people  filled 
with  suspicion  of  I  don't  exactly  know  what: 
and  as  for  speaking  of  the  Celebration  of  tlu 
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Communion,  that  was  thought  very  High 
indeed.  And  yet,  in  the  Standards  of  our 
National  Church,  in  the  Directory  for  the 
Publick  Worship  of  God,  the  chapter  about 
this  Sacrament  bears  the  title  Of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Communion,  or  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper :  and  the  first  sentence  of  that 
chapter  runs  thus :  The  CommunioJi,  or  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  is  frequently  to  be  celebrated.  A 
word  in  passing.  Frequently  never  meant 
twice  a  year.  Perhaps  it  meant  every  Sun- 
day. At  the  least,  it  meant  once  a  month. 
And  one  reason  why  our  religious  life  is  so 
hard  and  severe,  and  our  controversies  and 
schisms  so  deplorable,  doubtless  is  that  we 
are  so  sadly  deprived  of  the  chiefest  means 
of  grace.  As  plain  fact,  the  Sacraments  are 
very  different  in  the  Standards  of  the  Church, 
— much  greater,  and  weightier,  and  more 
solemn  things, — than  in  the  actual  preaching 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church,  till  very  recently, 
— perhaps  even  yet.  But  there  is  not  time 
to  go  at  all  worthily  into  this  subject  now: 
and  I  have  mentioned  our  incomplete  and 
stunted  teaching  concerning  Christ's  Sacra- 
ments as  introduction  to  saying  that  among 
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those  doctrines  which  with  us  are  little  spoken 
or  thought  of,  is,  most  notably,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Surely  we 
here  think  less  than  we  ought,  of  this  com- 
forting and  elevating  truth :  and  so  Adop- 
tion has  dropt  out  of  its  place  in  the  line 
with  Justification  and  Sanctification :  and  so, 
though  the  words  are  musical  in  the  ear, 
the  idea  is  dim  in  the  head  and  little  influ- 
ential in  the  heart,  when  St.  Paul  says  to  us, 
as  he  says  to-day:  "Now  therefore  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners ;  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God." 

When  we  say  the  Apostles'  Creed, — and 
it  is  at  the  very  least  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 
the  sense  that  it  sets  forth  what  the  Apostles 
taught, — we  say  /  believe  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints.  And,  mindful  of  it,  and  rejoicing 
in  it,  we  solemnly  thank  God,  every  time  we 
meet  for  His  public  worship,  for  those  of  the 
Family  who  are  already  safe  with  Him  ;  and 
pray  for  ourselves  that  we  may  so  be  made 
partakers  of  their  faith  and  good  example, 
that  we  finally  fail  not  to  come  to  the  same 
blessed  and  peaceful  rest.     So  far  our  own 
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humble  experience  leads  us.  But  when  I 
would  shew  you  how  helpful,  practically  and 
really  helpful,  the  teaching  of  my  text  may 
be,  it  is  well  to  go  to  one  *  whose  religious 
training  enabled  him  to  realise  truths  which 
to  some  look  strange  and  fanciful:  and 
whose  Christ-like  self-renunciation  and  rare 
elevation  of  devout  and  holy  feeling  carried 
him  into  tracts  which  it  is  not  given  to  all 
Christians  to  know. 

Here  is  the  fashion  in  which  to  utilise  (if 
the  word  be  suffered)  the  doctrine  of  my 
text.     Says  that  great  and  good  man  : 

"  Though  thou  art  in  a  body  of  flesh,  a 
member  of  this  world,  thou  hast  but  to  kneel 
down  reverently  in  prayer,  and  thou  art  at 
once  in  the  society  of  Saints  and  Angels. 
Wherever  thou  art,  thou  canst,  through 
God's  incomprehensible  mercy,  in  a  moment 
bring  thyself  into  the  midst  of  God's  holy 
Church  Invisible,  and  receive  secretly  that 
aid,  the  very  thought  of  which  is  a  present 
sensible  blessing.  .  .  Art  thou  lonely  ?  does 
the  day  run  heavily  ?  Fall  on  thy  knees,  and 
thy   thoughts   are  at   once  relieved   by  the 

*  J.  H.  Newman. 
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idea  and  by  the  reality  of  thy  unseen  com- 
panions. Art  thou  tempted  to  sin  ?  Think 
steadily  of  those  who  perchance  witness  thy 
doings  from  God's  secret  dwelling  -  place. 
Hast  thou  lost  friends  ?  Realise  them  by 
faith.  Art  thou  slandered  ?  Thou  hast  the 
praise  of  Angels.  Art  thou  under  trial  ? 
Thou  hast  their  sympathy.  .  .  May  thoughts 
like  these  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  and 
bring  forth  good  fruit  in  holiness,  and  con- 
stancy of  obedience." 

These  are  the  words,  then,  in  which  a  man 
of  eminent  spirituality  and  devoitness  would 
answer  the  question  I  suggested  a  little 
while  since  :  the  question  what  real  practical 
good  is  there  in  being  "fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God." 
Here  is  the  good  of  Adoption  into  God's 
Family :  the  good,  I  mean,  towards  our 
present  help  and  comfort.  And  now  I  ask 
you,  Do  you  feel  that  as  something  real 
and  true  ?  Or  is  it  a  strange  voice,  speak- 
ing things  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
far  away  from  one's  own  personal  exper- 
ience? Have  we  indeed  felt,  in  loneliness 
and   sorrow,  that   kneeling   down   in   earnest 
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prayer,  we  have  joined  ourselves  to  the 
grandest  Company  in  all  God's  Universe, — 
the  Invisible  Church  of  Christ, — Angels  and 
Saints, — all  the  Blessed  Living,  all  the  Blessed 
Dead :  that  we  are  nearer  to  those  beloved, 
old  and  young,  who  died  and  left  us  ?  Have 
we  indeed  felt,  compassing  the  Holy  Table 
in  the  Holy  Communion,  that  we  are  "come 
unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem: — to  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Covenant  ? "  Do  we  take  it  in,  that 
"  we,  being  many,  are  one  Body ;  for  we  are 
all  partakers  of  that  One  Bread."  It  does  not 
follow,  thank  God,  though  all  these  things 
have  been  but  little  in  our  experience  hither- 
to, that  we  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter, 
being  yet  outside  the  Family  of  God.  It 
does  not  even  follow  that  our  spiritual  attain- 
ments are  low,  and  that  we  are  no  more  than 
babes  in  Christ.  It  may  be  only  that  our 
minds  have  not  been  turned  that  way; 
and  that  at  first  glance  these  things  seem 


strange  to  us  :  it  needs  some  time  and  thought 
to  get  to  the  point  of  view.  Or,  after  all  is 
said,  it  may  be  this  is  not  the  aspect  of 
Gospel  truth  which  will  ever  come  nearly 
home  to  us.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  our  loss.  But 
in  all  God's  provision  for  us  diverse  creatures, 
there  is  consideration  of  our  special  and 
varying  natures.  Even  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, though  there  be  Bread  for  all,  each 
devout  communicant  may  find  its  taste  ac- 
commodated to  his  own  need.  To  some,  at 
the  Holy  Table,  the  main  thing  may  be  the 
Remembrance :  to  some,  the  Feeding  upon 
Christ :  to  some,  the  Communion.  Each 
may  have  the  comfort  of  a  true  belief:  each 
may  verily  and  indeed  find  Christ  there. 
Each  may  be  able  to  say,  looking  back  on 
the  solemn  hour,  "  I  sat  down  under  His 
shadow  with  great  delight ;  and  His  fruit 
was  sweet  to  my  taste." 

But,  whatever  it  be  that  comes  closest  and 
seems  most  real,  surely,  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
no  believer  can  fail  in  some  measure  to  find 
a  warm,  sensible  help  in  the  remembrance 
of  that  kindly  and  sublime  Communion  of 
Saints. 
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One  family  we  dwell  in  Him,  One  Church,  above,  beneath  ; 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream,  The  narrow  stream  of 

death. 
One  Army  of  the  living  God,  At  His  command  we  bow  : 
Part  of  His  Host  hath  crossed  the  flood,  And  part  is  crossing 

now. 
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Joyful  in  tbe  1bouse  of  prater. 


XII. 

Joyful  in  tbe  Ibouse  of  prater* 

"  And  I  will  make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer. " 
— Isa.  lvi.  7. 

OYFUL  in  My  house  of  prayer." 
The  words  are  familiar.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
at  church  on  most  Sundays  since  we  were 
children.  And  like  many  sentences  which 
are  familiar,  they  pass  by  when  said  in  our 
hearing  without  conveying  any  very  clear  and 
sharp  impression  of  the  meaning  which  is 
in  them.  Yet  there  is  a  meaning  in  these 
words,  and  one  very  easy  to  be  understood. 
God  promised  to  such  as  heartily  worshipped 
Him  of  old,  and  He  still  promises  to  such  as 
heartily  worship  Him,  to  "  make  them  joyful 
in  His  house  of  prayer."  Christian  people 
may  reasonably  expect ;  it  ought  to  be  their 
usual  experience  each  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon  and  evening;  that  when  they  come 
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to  church,  if  they  come  as  they  ought,  they 
shall  be  cheered  and  helped  and  comforted : 
their  hearts  shall  be  lifted  up  and  lightened  : 
they  shall  be  happier  than  they  commonly 
feel  elsewhere.  I  remember  well,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  hearing  a  good  minister  say  to 
the  communicants  at  the  Holy  Table,  "You 
will  never  be  nearer  Heaven  till  you  die." 
It  was  in  an  ugly  Ayrshire  parish  church : 
but  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  any  church 
that  was  not  ugly :  and  the  congregation  was 
a  crowded  one,  and  hearty :  the  Sacrament 
Sunday,  coming  just  once  in  th?  long  year, 
was  an  occasion  that  stirred  the  worshippers' 
souls  to  an  unwonted  fervour :  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful summer  day,  and  the  air  was  laden  with 
pleasant  scents  from  the  fields  and  gardens: 
people's  minds  were  simple  then,  and  their 
faith  was  strong :  and  the  strong  statement 
did  not  seem  extravagant:  grey  heads  were 
bent  reverently  over  the  white  cloth,  and 
young  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  It  was  a 
quiet  joy,  indeed,  but  a  very  soberly  certain 
one.  God  had  kept  His  promise:  and  many 
souls  were  there  present  that  had  earnestly 
prepared  themselves  to  receive  the  promise. 
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They  were  joyful,  that  beautiful  first  Sunday 
of  July,  in  the  plain  house  of  prayer.  Even 
a  little  boy  was  quite  sure  of  that.  They 
would  go  away,  helped.  They  had  been 
happy. 

Things  are  much  changed  now.  We  are 
sophisticated.  The  words  of  my  text,  if  we 
really  take  in  their  meaning,  are  strange 
words  now.  In  the  light  of  a  good  deal  of 
our  present  experience,  they  sound  like  a 
wild  strain  of  irony.  "Joyful  in  the  house 
of  prayer ! "  There  is  temptation  here  to 
flippant  speech,  which  suits  not  the  occasion : 
but,  as  plain  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  church 
just  the  last  place  where  many,  in  every 
parish,  expect  to  be  joyful?  How  many 
stay  away  when  they  can !  How  many,  if 
they  go,  take  little  pains  to  conceal  their 
extreme  impatience ; — show  that  their  attend- 
ance is  painful  penance: — and  are  joyful 
when  they  get  out  of  the  house  of  prayer! 
And  I  fear  that  all  real  "substantial  belief  in 
such  sayings  as  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  Christ's  Name,  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  them :  as  that  in  all  places  where  God  has 
recorded  His  Name,  He  will  come  unto  His 
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people  and  bless  them  ;  has  died  out  in  many 
unbelieving  hearts  in  an  unbelieving  age. 

There  is  something  wrong,  too,  somewhere, 
when  any  Christian  begins  to  consider  and 
calculate  what  is  the  least  amount  of  attend- 
ance on  God's  public  worship  which  may 
decently  do.  When  things  have  come  to  this, 
it  is  plain  that  no  joy  is  looked  for  in  the  house 
of  prayer.  To  go  to  church,  it  is  admitted, 
is  a  duty :  and  it  must  be  done :  but  it  is 
a  disagreeable  duty,  and  the  less  of  it  the 
better.  I  do  not  say,  I  dare  not  say,  that 
it  is  the  worshippers'  fault  when  this  is  so. 
The  fault  may  not  lie  with  them.  Neither 
may  it  lie  with  those  appointed  to  conduct 
public  worship.  It  may  be  the  fault,  wholly, 
of  no  living  man  :  but  of  a  system  which  any 
individual,  how  wise  and  good  and  devout 
however,  has  very  little  power  to  mend.  It 
may  be  everybody's  misfortune,  and  no- 
body's fault.  Now  it  has  been  very  strongly 
pressed  upon  me,  in  these  last  years,  that 
not  merely  the  old  in  many  cases  wish  to 
have  as  little  of  public  worship  as  is  decently 
possible,  but  that  the  young, — I  mean  chil- 
dren and  lads  and  girls, — have  lost  much  of 
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the  old  simple-minded  enjoyment  in  going 
to  church.  The  good  healthy  old  habit  of 
never  being  absent  at  all,  has  no  longer  the 
hold  it  used  to  have :  and  conscience  takes 
easily,  in  many  cases,  what  would  have  stung 
painfully  in  departed  years.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  any  healthy  man  or  woman  over  that 
Western  district  of  Scotland  which  I  knew, 
would  have  felt  it  a  dreadful  thing  that  the 
church  should  be  open  for  worship  and  they 
not  there  :  unless  detained  by  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  habit  had  been  formed,  to  say  the 
least :  and,  speaking  generally,  that  is  saying 
far  less  than  the  fact. 

I  thank  God  that  my  early  training  makes 
it  a  thing  quite  beyond  my  understanding, 
how  any  professed  Christian,  being  well,  can 
bear  to  hear  the  church-bells  ring,  and  cease ; 
and  then  sit  still  in  his  own  home,  without 
feeling  perfectly  miserable.  That  is,  unless 
there  be  inevitable  duties  to  be  seen  to  there. 
I  do  not  venture  to  judge  those  who  do  all 
that :  all  I  say  is  that  I  am  thankful  I  could 
not  do  it :  and  I  remember,  gratefully,  my 
Ayrshire  bringing  up,  and  those  to  whom  I 
owed  it. 
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And,  as  matter  of  fact,   the  services  now 
are  much  more  attractive  than  in  those  days 
long  gone   by.      The    music   is    better   and 
livelier.      The    preaching    is    incomparably 
better.      The    prayers     now    are    generally 
prayers  :  Then,  they  were  often  theological 
expositions.    God's  plain  and  powerful  Word 
has  its  place  now :  Then,  one  never  heard  a 
Lesson  of  Holy  Scripture  from  years'  end  to 
years'  end.    And  no  service  now  is  held  com- 
plete  without    Christ's  own  Prayer:     Then, 
deplorable    to    relate,    you    never   had    the 
privilege  of  joining  in  it  in  church  at  all.     It 
was  not   thought   sound.     Add    to    all    this, 
the  services  now  are  shorter :  a  great  deal 
shorter.     It  is  much  easier  to  keep  up  atten- 
tion and  interest  from  first  to  last.     I  hope 
it  will  not  seem   unreal  to  any  one  when  I 
say  farther,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  ready 
as   ever  to  help  us  to  worship  heartily  and 
effectually.      And  yet  things  are  as  all  who 
have   eyes   can    see.      Even    at   the   Sunday 
services  very   many  are  absent  who   might, 
if  they  cared,  he  present.     And  at  week-day 
services,  all  over  Britain,  a  bare  fraction  of 
the  congregation    is   found.     People   do   not 
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go,  not  for  want  of  time,  but  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  go. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  such  a  promise  as  that 
in  the  text,  and  in  the  face  of  the  assurances 
given  us  in  Holy  Scripture  and  by  our  own 
experience  of  the  profit  and  comfort  which 
may  be  found  in  the  united  worship  of  Chris- 
tian people  ;  we  may  confidently  say  that 
one  of  two  things  is  certain,  when  professed 
Christians  shrink  from  going  to  church. 
Either  there  is  something  wroncr  about  the 
service  ;  or  there  is  something  wrong  about 
us  who  attend  on  the  service. 

A  word  about  each  of  these  alternatives. 

To  be  "  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer," 
means  worship:  It  means  the  lifting  of  the 
heart  to  God  in  worship  —  which  consists 
mainly  of  praise  and  prayer.  If  we  do  not 
enjoy  praise  and  prayer,  even  though  we  may 
be  interested  in  a  measure  in  the  sermon,  we 
are  not  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer  in  the 
sense  which  the  text  promises.  Neither  have 
we  attained  to  the  joy  the  text  promises, 
if  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  large  and  atten- 
tive congregation  :  if  we  are  emotionally  or 
aesthetically    gratified    by   beautiful    music, 
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by  the  voice  of  a  multitude  lifted  up  in  the 
hearty  psalm  :  if  our  sense  of  fitness  is  soothed 
by  a  solemn  and  graceful  church,  and  by  the 
reverence  and  decorum  of  our  fellow-worship- 
pers :  if  we  are  touched  by  remembrances  of 
departed  days,  and  services  to  which  we  used 
to  come  with  our  father  and  mother,  and 
with  little  brothers  and  sisters  lost  through 
the  process  of  alienating  time.  All  that  quiet 
joy  is  not  the  joy  of  worship.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for:  it  is  an  excellent 
step  toward  the  joy  of  pure  worship :  it  com- 
poses and  prepares  mind  and  reart  for  receiv- 
ing that.  But  all  these  soothing  influences,  and 
touching  influences,  which  have  been  named, 
work  upon  us  quite  apart  from  God's  grace. 
They  are  merely  natural :  they  are  sentimen- 
tal, not  religious.  They  are  good  natural 
things,  and  they  tend  towards  good :  Thank 
God  for  them.  They  show  that  our  nature  is 
not  corrupted  through  and  through.  But  the 
joy  of  devotion,  the  joy  God  gives  His  devout 
ones  in  His  house  of  prayer,  is  something 
better  than  the  best  which  is  in  unhelped 
human  nature,  and  happier  than  the  happiest: 
It  comes  not  oftentimes  in  the  experience  of 
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poor  wayward  hearts,  even  though  Christian  : 
but  when  it  comes,  it  is  like  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven's  peace;  and  all  in  us  that  is  evil,  un- 
kind, untrue,  impure,  dies  down  in  that  sacred 
presence.  It  is  as  a  fragrant  breeze  from  para- 
disal  plains :  It  is  as  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
which  may  yet  be  revealed  even  in  you  and  me. 
There  is  no  extravagance  :  we  should  fear  if  it 
approached  to  rapture :  It  is  a  quiet  and  pen- 
sive, though  a  soul-uplifting  joy.  Can  we  say 
better  than  the  old  words,  true  to  many  cen- 
turies of  Christian  experience :  The  heart  is 
lifted  up  to  God.  The  Sursum  Corda  of  the 
ancient  Church  expresses  a  solid  reality,  ex- 
perienced (God  be  thanked)  a  million  times 
for  once  it  has  been  described :  That  it  is  to 
be  "  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of  prayer !  " 
Worldly  cares  fall  off:  little  irritations  and 
offences  lose  their  power  to  sting :  All  unkind 
feeling  vanishes  utterly :  you  wish  only  good, 
the  best  good,  to  every  poor  brother  in  frail 
humanity.  The  heart  is  warmed  by  the  sense 
of  Christ's  Presence,  Christ's  redeeming  love  : 
You  verily  and  indeed  draw  near  to  God: 
and  His  peace,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, keeps  your  heart  and  mind.     A  grateful 
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realisation  of  God's  goodness  in  past  days :  a 
firm  assurance  that  He  will  keep  you  in  all 
days  to  come:  a  lowly  and  penitent  sense 
how  foolish,  wayward,  and  evil  you  are,  but 
all  lighted  up  by  the  assurance  that  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  has  pardoned  and  received  you, 
even  you  :  a  faith  so  firm  that  it  seems  im- 
possible it  should  ever  waver  again,  though  it 
has  wavered  many  times :  a  clear  assurance 
that  there  is  indeed  a  Blessed  Spirit,  of  per- 
fect light  and  of  strong  consolation  :  and 
beyond  these  things  which  can  be  said,  some 
g.impse  of  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  :  It  is  with  these,  and  the  like  of  these, 
that  God  "  makes  joyful  in  His  house  of 
prayer."  Dear  friends,  if  the  experience  were 
unvarying  :  if  Christian  people  found  all  that 
in  God's  house  every  time  they  entered  it : 
and  if  they  knew  it  all  came  straight  from 
Himself  and  was  the  work  of  His  grace  and 
Spirit  :  there  would  be  an  end  of  empty 
places  : — there  would  be  an  end  of  asking 
who  was  going  to  preach : — there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  poor  human  instrument;  we 
should  look  millions  of  miles  beyond  that  to 
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Him  Who  is  the  only  true  Worker  on  the  in- 
nermost soul :  and  we  should  enter  the  sacred 
house  of  prayer  and  praise  with  the  assurance 
that  was  in  the  heart  of  God's  servant  of  old  : — 
"  It  is  nothing  for  Thee  to  help,  whether  with 
many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power  ! " 

Now  all  that  has  been  said  is  reality.  You 
have  found  it  so,  thank  God.  Not  always, 
indeed :  and  mostly  at  Communion  seasons. 
For  then,  the  imperfection  of  our  daily  ser- 
vices is  comparatively  unfelt.  And  though 
no  order  of  worship,  not  the  stateliest,  not  the 
simplest,  not  that  which  calls  most  or  which 
calls  least  upon  the  worshippers'  hearts  or 
voices,  can  ensure  the  daily  coming  of  the  pro- 
mised joy,  yet  we  need  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  material  sur- 
roundings that  may  help  or  hinder  spiritual 
worship,  and  the  joy  of  it.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, frankly,  that  in  many  of  our  churches 
the  service  provided  is  such  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult,  and  in  some  people  quite  impossible, 
to  attain  to  the  idea  of  being  joyful  in  the 
house  of  prayer.  I  say  nothing  of  the  bodily 
discomfort  to  be  found  in  some  churches  ;  nor 
even  of  the  scandalous   ugliness  of  many : 
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Where  things  are  as  they  ought  to  be  in  these 
respects,  there  is  still,  as  our  devoutest  mini- 
sters and  lay  members  have  said  in  my  hear- 
ing times  innumerable,  too  little  for  the 
worshippers  to  do.  A  sad  truth  is  implied  in 
the  common  form  of  speech,  that  such  a  one 
is  a  hearer  in  his  parish  church.  Yes,  a  hearer: 
that  is  the  fact.  And  it  is  wrong.  Worshipper 
is  the  right  word.  But  it  is  woful  to  think  that 
anywhere,  the  Worship  of  God,  properly  so 
called,  should  have  been  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing preliminary  to  the  real  matter  of  interest, 
the  sermon.  God  forbid  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  should  ever  be  depreciated  :  It  has 
been  approved  from  above  as  a  mighty  means 
of  grace:  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  depreciated 
in  our  National  Church,  where  those  of  the 
Clergy  who  are  most  earnest  to  magnify  Praise 
and  Prayer,  are  beyond  all  question  or  com- 
parison the  best  preachers.  Let  me  repeat, 
There  is  too  little,  in  our  churches,  for  the  wor- 
shippers to  do.  A  careless  hearer  may,  with  us, 
do  nothing  at  all  from  first  to  last.  There  is 
Praise,  in  which  many  do  not  join:  specially 
where  that  irreverent  fashion  of  sitting  still 
continues.     There  is   Prayer,  all  said  by  an- 
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other,  to  which  many  do  not  even  listen  :  and 
to  listen  even  with  the  most  fixed  attention, 
is  far  short  of  joi7iing  in  prayer.     There  are 
Lessons  of  Scripture,  which  one  has  heard  of 
vulgar-minded  persons  saying  they  could  read 
at  home :  and  a  Sermon,  of  which  it  is  not 
cynical    to  say  that  we  have  all  often  been 
glad  when  it  was  over,  and  to  which  not  many 
attend    unless  where  it  fixes  their  attention 
without  an  effort.     I  do  not  complain  of  this 
last:  it  is  the  preacher's  fault  (or  perhaps  his 
misfortune)  when  the  people  are  inattentive. 
And    worse    than   the   absence  of  Prayer  in 
which  the  worshippers  may  join  actively  with 
hearts  and  voices,  is  the  grievous  drawback 
of  our  prayers  being  such  that  no  worshipper 
knows  beforehand  what  they  are  to  be :  that 
the   question   whether  the  prayers  shall  be 
reverent,  devout,  and  helpful,  or  not,  depends 
wholly  on  the  individual  minister  who  is  to 
conduct   them.      It   is  no  wonder  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  always  tried  so  hard 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  the  people  of  England  have  been 
quite    conten.    10  have  no  voice  at  all :  Far 
more  depends  here  on  the  man :  everything 
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depends  on  the  man.  And  hence  has  come 
the  sad  result,  that  people  go  to  church  "  to 
hear  Mr.  Such-a-one:"  and  now  and  then 
some  ignorant  person  thinks  he  avenges 
himself  on  a  clergyman  for  some  imaginary 
offence  by  ceasing  "  to  go  and  hear  him." 
Dear  friends,  we  don't  go  to  church  to  hear 
any  mortal :  we  go  to  worship  God  Almighty. 
One  who  goes  "  to  hear"  such  a  poor  human 
being  may  perhaps  be  interested,  or  stimu- 
lated, or  amazed,  or  (as  I  have  heard  it  said) 
"  enjoy  an  intellectual  treat :  "  but  he  will 
not,  in  any  worthy  sense,  be  "  made  joyful  in 
the  house  of  prayer." 

So  far  of  the  first-named  alternative.  It 
must  be  admitted,  at  once,  that  our  service, 
unless  where  conducted  by  one  of  very  special 
gifts  of  devout  feeling  and  expression,  and 
very  exceptional  power  of  moving  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  devout  feeling,  too  often  even- 
tuates not  in  a  congregation  of  joyful  wor- 
shippers, but  in  a  gathering  of  people  who 
have  come  to  hear  such  a  man  or  such 
another  preach.  Better  days  have  come, 
thank     God.       There     are    churches    where 
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Praise  has  its  due  place,  as  a  heart-warming 
and  soul-uplifting  essential  of  worship:  and 
in   which    Prayer,    though    unresponsive    of 
necessity,  is  given  oftentimes  in  grave  words 
drawn  from  the  best  writings  of  the  best  of 
Christ's  Church,  from  the  beginning  to  this 
day.      How   favoured  you   are,    students    of 
divinity,  compared  with  those  of  my   day ! 
When  you  begin  to  conduct  God's  worship, 
you  will  not  have  to  look  into  your  own  short 
Christian  experience,  nor  to  recall  what  you 
can  remember  of  the  prayers  of  your  parish- 
minister  :  you  will  find,  ready  to  your  hand, 
gathered  in  brief  compass,  a  store  of  the  best, 
devoutest,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  Christian 
prayers.     And   how  thankful    those  in  your 
congregations   who    are   both    cultured    and 
devout   will   have  cause   to  be !      A  young 
preacher  may,  from  his  own  resources,  preach 
with  much  life  and  interest:  but,  believe  me, 
he  cannot  worthily   conduct    public  prayer. 
He   cannot  worthily    interpret   and    express 
the   needs  and    desires    of   Christian    people 
far  his  seniors,  and  tried  in   ways   of  which 
he  knows  nothing.     I  thank  God  for  all  im- 
provements— innovations  if  you   like  to  call 
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them — of  these  last  years.  I  thank  God  for 
the  worship  we  have  attained  to  even  in  this 
church :  *  for  our  beautiful  music,  and  our 
Lessons  of  Scripture  read  by  those  shortly 
to  hold  the  sacred  office :  for  our  moments 
of  silent  prayer  entering  God's  house  and 
leaving  it :  for  the  quietude,  reverence,  and 
devotion,  which  have  made  us,  many  times, 
"joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer."  There  are 
just  two  things  more  I  should  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  we 
all  stood  up,  according  to  old  Christian 
usage,  during  the  ascription  of  praise  at  the 
end  of  the  sermon,  to  signify  our  hearty 
joining  in  it.  And  it  would  be  far  fitter  if  we 
devoutly  knelt  to  receive  God's  Blessing  at 
the  close  of  all  our  worship.  For  the  Bless- 
ing, to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  Prayer  :  and 
here,  God  be  thanked,  we  kneel  at  Prayer. 

But  though  our  worship  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  we  might  yet  fail  of  being  joyful 
in  the  house  of  prayer.  There  is  the  other 
alternative  :    There  may  be  something  wrong 

*  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrew's.     The  changes  suggested  were 
made  upon  that  day,  and  have  continued  ever  since. 
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about  the  worshippers.  Not  much  need  be 
said  here:  Here  is  matter  for  serious  self- 
examination,  each  of  us  alone.  And  I  can- 
not but  say,  that  I  have  hardly  seen  more 
irreverence  in  God's  house,  than  where  all 
outward  surroundings  were  most  favourable 
to  devotion.  In  the  noblest  churches  of  this 
world  :  where  the  solemn  place  should  awe 
one :  where  the  prayers  approached  perfec- 
tion, and  the  praise  seemed  worthy  of  angels 
and  archangels :  where  a  white-robed  crowd 
had  come  in  long  procession  to  render  the 
worship ;  oh  what  listlessness  and  careless- 
ness I  have  seen,  many  times !  Ah,  it  de- 
pends, at  the  last,  on  the  worshipper, — say 
rather  on  God's  Spirit  touching  the  heart  of 
the  worshipper, — whether  that  spiritual  wor- 
ship shall  be  rendered  which  alone  can  result 
in  the  sacred  joy  of  our  text.  There  are  very 
simple  and  obvious  principles, — almost  like 
truisms, — about  worship,  which  yet  many  of 
us  quite  forget.  One  is,  that  if  we  do  not 
care  about  God's  worship  elsewhere,  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  family,  we  need  not  expect 
to  enjoy  it  in  church.  We  shall  not  enjoy 
God's  worship  in   church,   unless  indeed  we 
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are  enabled  to  deceive  ourselves  by  a  ritual 
so  attractive  that  we  enjoy  it  without  wor- 
shipping in  spirit  and  truth  at  all.  It  may 
be  in  these  days, — God  only  knows, — that 
we  only  half-believe  the  doctrines  on  which 
Christian  worship  founds,  and  which  are 
implicitly  declared  as  our  creed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  it:  it  may  be  that  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  anything  like  real  prayer  and 
praise:  it  may  be  that  anything  like  the 
warmth  of  feeling  implied  in  the  true  lifting- 
up  of  the  heart  to  God  appears  to  us  as  the 
outcome  of  a  weak  head  and  an  over-sensi- 
tive nervous  system.  Or  it  may  be  that  we 
have  even  less  excuse  :  that  we  do  not  doubt 
the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, — that  we  are 
well  aware  that  religion  in  the  heart  cannot 
live  without  sincere  worship,  offered  continu- 
ally ;  but  that  we  have  allowed  the  worldly 
business  and  cares  of  our  life  to  so  engross 
and  master  us,  that  we  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  strength  for  spiritual  duties  and 
eternal  things. 

One  sometimes  is  afraid  that  the  days  are 
gone  in  which  the  simple-minded  worshipper 
would    think,   on  a   Sunday   morning,  Now, 
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thank  God,  I  am  going  to  church  to  be 
helped  :  I  am  tired,  I  am  weak,  I  am  worried, 
I  am  sorrowful :  Surely  there  will  be  some- 
thing for  me :  I  will  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  will  speak  to  me :  I  will  cast  my 
burden  upon  His  strong  arm :  I  shall  come 
back  better  and  happier.  For,  after  all,  the 
test  that  any  lifting-up  we  feel  in  God's 
house  is  the  true  joy  He  promised,  is  that  we 
come  down  from  the  mount  of  ordinances 
stronger  to  do  all  duty  and  to  resist  all 
temptation.  Ah,  now  we  go  with  little  of 
that  simple-minded  faith  that  looked  to  find 
Christ  in  His  holy  place;  and  found  Him 
many  times.  Now,  it  is  rather,  Shall  we  go 
and  hear  what  this  or  that  preacher  has  to 
say  to-day  ?  We  go  unwillingly.  We  attend 
(if  we  attend)  critically.  We  sit  in  judgment 
on  matter  and  manner  and  style  of  those 
who  conduct  God's  worship.  Perhaps  we 
sink  to  the  extremest  point  of  vulgarity,  and 
think  we  have  somewhat  patronised  them  by 
going  at  all. 

There  are,  now-a-days,  divers  ominous 
signs,  social,  political,  moral,  that  point  to- 
wards the  decline  and  fall  of  Britain.    I  need 
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not  name  them.  But  no  worse  nor  more 
ominous  sign  can  be,  than  that  a  nation 
should  have  outgrown  the  worship  of  God 
Almighty.  For  that  means,  broadly,  leaving 
things  eternal  for  things  temporal.  It  means, 
vitally,  to  have  outgrown  a  real  faith  in  the 
difference  between  Right  and  Wrong. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  do  ?  To  pray  for 
an  outpouring,  warm  and  mighty  as  never 
was  known  yet,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  all 
Praise  and  all  Prayer.  To  come  to  church 
resolved  to  exert  ourselves:  Not  to  lounge 
idly :  To  have  every  sense  alert  and  every 
nerve  tense:  To  praise  and  pray  (it  can  be 
done)  with  all  our  heart.  If  we  have  found 
the  preacher  can  do  us  no  good,  then  to  go 
to  another  place  of  worship,  and  that  without 
delay.  To  be  sure  that  if  we  are  thankful 
when  the  service  is  over,  the  weary  task-work 
done, — there  is  something  far,  far  wrong.  To 
ask  our  souls,  quietly  by  ourselves, — Have 
we  any  real  spiritual  life  at  all  ?  To  face  the 
sorrowful  truth,  if  it  be  that  we  are  all  amiss 
to  this  day.  And  then,  just  as  we  are,  to  go 
to  the  Blessed  Redeemer;  and  to  cast  our 
infinite  want  and  misery  down  before  Him! 


XIII. 

Ju&seO  of  iRecessits. 
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3u&3efc>  of  1Recessit£, 

"And  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus." — Acts  iv.  13. 

ND  we,  too,  sometimes  take  know- 
ledge of  people,  with  whom  they 
have  been.  We  cannot  help  doing 
so,  when  we  have  had  some  little  experience 
of  this  weary  world.  For  then  we  learn  that 
human  beings  are,  all  of  them,  much  influ- 
enced by  the  company  they  keep :  and  that 
many  people  are  ready  to  listen  to  stories 
told  them  and  to  reasons  suggested  to  them, 
though  the  stories  are  not  true  and  the 
reasons  are  not  good.  Now  and  then  you 
have  met  some  really  well-meaning  person; 
and  after  talking  with  him  you  have  said, 
This  good  man  has  been  got  hold  of  by 
some  ill-set,  wrong-headed  mortal.  He  has 
been  worked  upon.  He  is  not  like  himself 
at  all.     His   mind   has  been   poisoned.     He 
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is  full  of  suspicion :  he  has  had  some  absurd 
notion  instilled  into  him:  he  is  disaffected: 
he  is  changed,  sadly  for  the  worse.  You  take 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  has  been  with 
unscrupulous  story-tellers  and  bad  advisers. 

That  is  sad.  But  though  my  text  makes 
mention  of  One,  with  whom  no  man  can  be 
in  converse  and  communion  but  those  around 
will  know  it  because  the  man's  views  and 
character  and  doings  are  sure  to  be  so  af- 
fected ;  yet  the  change  here  produced  will 
be  one  which  it  will  gladden  every  right 
heart  to  see.  And  the  text  brings  a  thought 
to  us  which  is  very  fit  on  a  Communion-day. 
We  have  come  up  to  the  Mount  of  Ordi- 
nances ;  and  our  hope  and  desire  are  to  be 
with  Je.-us  here.  But  if  any  should  take 
knowledge  of  us,  after  we  depart,  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus  at  His  holy  table,  it 
will  be  because  we  are  so  much  better  than 
we  could  have  been  of  ourselves:  so  much 
more  sensible  and  reasonable  ;  so  much 
gentler  and  kinder  and  more  patient ;  so  true 
and  sincere  ;  so  lifted  above  ourselves :  de- 
vout, unselfish,  spiritually-minded:  humbly 
like  what  Christ  is  Himself. 
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This  is  a  day  of  great  privilege.  It  is  a  day, 
too,  on  which  my  sermon  shall  be  short ;  shall 
be  simple.  You  can  each  speak  best  to  your 
own  soul  to-day :  looking  back  on  the  past, 
God's  goodness  and  your  own  unworthiness : 
looking  in  upon  yourself,  resting :  looking 
forward,  and  feeling  that  you  are  not  so 
much  afraid  of  the  veiled  Future  now,  either 
for  yourself  or  for  those  you  care  for :  for 
Christ  has  taken  us,  and  He  will  keep  us, 
foolish  and  evil  as  we  know  ourselves  to  be. 
And  we  know  that  we  are  very  foolish  and 
very  evil.  There  is  not  a  soul  that  thinks 
so  ill  of  us,  as  we  often  think  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  day  of  privilege.  It  is  a  day  of 
rest.  It  is  many  times  our  duty  to  work, 
when  we  are  not  very  fit  for  it :  when  we  are 
weak,  and  disheartened,  and  good  for  very 
little :  yet  the  task  must  be  taken  to,  all  the 
same  :  It  is  a  work-day  world.  To-day,  God 
be  thanked,  it  is  our  duty  to  rest.  The  hard- 
ness, the  severity,  so  repulsive  to  many,  of 
worldly  business,  is  far  away.  We  are  in  a 
kindlier  and  purer  atmosphere.  Here,  by  the 
grace  of  God's  Blessed  Spirit,  we  hope  to  be 
at  our  Best:  we  poor  souls  who  amid  work- 
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day  provocations  are  sometimes  at  our  very 
worst.  Ah,  very  small  temptations  are  too 
much  for  most  Christian  people. 

A  day  of  rest :  and  we  need  it,  greatly. 
Tried  and  burdened  people,  —  and  most 
middle-aged  people  are  tried  and  burdened, 
— must,  unless  they  are  to  break  down  early, 
unless  they  are  to  plod  on  very  heavily  even 
when  they  do  not  quite  break  down,  devise 
or  discover  some  method  of  habitually  getting 
away  from  the  regular  round  and  burden  and 
worry.  They  must  find  a  retreat  into  which 
to  flee,  and  be  delivered  from  the  toils  and 
cares  of  their  life  for  some  little  time,  now 
and  then.  I  do  not  mean  getting  away  in 
space :  That  may  not  help  much :  It  is  moral 
and  spiritual  getting  away.  You  remember 
how  the  Psalmist  said,  "  Return  unto  thv 
rest,  O  my  soul."  Be  sure  of  this:  our 
souls,  like  his,  must  have  a  rest  into  which 
to  return,  day  after  day.  It  is  a  need,  press- 
ing as  that  of  food  and  shelter,  a  Retrc;;t  into 
which  we  may  get  apart  from  the  daily 
burden,  care,  worry,  gossip,  strife :  things 
which  make  this  life  so  sordid  and  poor  to 
very  many.     We  arc  content  to  do  our  work 
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and  to  bear  our  burden :  but  we  must,  some- 
how, be  able  sometimes  to  say,  Now,  for  a 
little  quiet :  now,  we  must  rest. 

I  am  not  going  now,  to  speak  of  the  divers 
fashions  in  which  tried  creatures  seek  to  get 
away  from  their  troubles.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Race. 
But  upon  another  day  I  spoke  of  these:  and 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  was  said  then. 
It  is  enough  now  to  say,  that  I  find  fault 
with  no  healthful  retreat,  whether  in  hard 
and  wholesome  occupation,  or  honest  diver- 
sion, or  converse  with  the  best  and  greatest 
minds  in  the  books  they  have  given  us.  But 
I  specially  commend  God's  worship  and  His 
house.  The  consolations  of  religion  are  the 
great  support,  after  all.  Nothing  will  so  lift 
up  the  poor  heavy  heart :  nothing  will  so 
calm  us,  and  keep  us  calm  ;  as  to  be  indeed 
with  Christ  upon  the  Mount  of  Communion 
Here  is  a  fact  in  the  experience  of  devout 
souls  beyond  number.  We  do  not  know  why 
it  pleased  God  to  make  this  holy  sacrament 
the  chiefest  means  of  grace  and  strengthen- 
ing and  consolation;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
He  has  made  it  so.      Soberly,  and  without 
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extravagance,  we  may  hope  to  be  better  and 
happier  people  for  coming  to  the  Communion- 
table, than  we  could  have  been  had  we  not 
come  there.  No  doubt,  there  is  the  great 
uncertainty  that  comes  of  our  sinful  and  im- 
perfect nature :  no  doubt,  God's  grace  is  not 
given  in  the  sacrament,  though  therein  we 
feed  upon  Christ,  with  the  mechanical  cer- 
tainty with  which  outward  food  nourishes  our 
bodies.  To  a  certain  degree,  the  good  of 
communion  comes  through  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  the  entire  services  brincr  to  our 
minds  and  hearts  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  outward  surroundings  of  a  Com- 
munion may  be  such  as,  for  many,  to  abso- 
lutely ruin  and  destroy  the  ordinance,  and  to 
make  that  only  irritating  and  jarring  which 
ought  to  have  been  soothing  and  helpful: 
so  grievously  can  man  spoil  God's  work  : 
ay,  and  no  perfection  of  liturgical  arrange- 
ment will  make  sure  that  this  may  not 
be  so.  The  more  boundcn  the  duty  of  all 
who  have  charge  of  a  Communion  service 
to  .sec  to  it,  that  to  the  least  detail,  every- 
thing that  human  forethought  and  care  and 
reverence    can    do   be    d^iic    to    secure    that 
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nothing    shall    hinder,   but   that    everything 
shall  help. 

And  yet,  in  very  deed,  if  we  had  but  faith 
to  take  it  in,  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian congregation,  gathered  in  His  name,  of 
even  two  or  three  :  and,  at  the  holy  table, 
doing  this  in  remembrance  of  Him,  showing 
the  Lord's  death,  we  do  spiritually  feed  upon 
the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  His  shed 
blood  and  broken  body.  Lord,  increase  our 
faith.  For,  of  a  surety,  it  sometimes  needs  a 
very  strong  faith  to  really  take  these  things 
in.  Sometimes,  at  the  Communion,  even  we 
can  understand  that  it  is  so.  Because  the 
evil  that  is  in  us  is  so  abashed  for  the  time : 
we  know  that  it  is  so  well  with  us :  would  it 
were  always  so  !  It  is  not  that  we  forget  our 
troubles  and  provocations:  the  things  which 
vex  and  irritate  us  at  other  times.  Better 
than  that:  we  think  of  them,  and  feel  that 
they  cannot  distress  or  fever  us:  we  remem- 
ber them,  and  feel  able  to  bear  them  all,  by 
God's  grace.  Now,  do  not  vex  us  by  saying 
all  this  may  be  explained  by  causes  in  mere 
nature :  the  pathetic  associations,  the  quiet 
place,    the    reverent   congregation,    the   old 
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time  that  comes  over  us — for  the  Communion 
links  our  age  with  our  youth,  the  one  thing 
unchanged.  Ah,  God's  grace  and  Spirit  are 
here.  Sinful  poor  creatures  as  we  are,  and 
sometimes  sadly  disappointed  on  a  Com- 
munion -  day,  all  this  gleam  of  something 
better  has  come  too  often,  too  regularly,  for 
mere  natural  get-up :  something  above  our- 
selves, and  above  nature,  some  spiritual  efflu- 
ence from  them  from  whom  proceeds  the 
Divine  Spirit,  has  of  a  surety  been  vouch- 
safed to  us :  a  little  glimpse  of  what  we 
might  feel  and  be  if  we  were  better  people. 
One  knows,  more  and  more,  how  strange  and 
inexplicable  is  the  whole  emotional  and  trans- 
cendental part  of  our  being.  But  spiritual 
experience  is  a  fact,  though  it  is  beyond  our 
explanation.  And  we  take  it  humbly,  and 
thankfully.  In  the  Holy  Communion,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  and  sure,  that  present  lift- 
ing-up,  calming,  and  comforting, — yes,  and 
after-growth  in  spiritual  life,  strengthening  of 
all  that  is  goo  1  in  us,  weakening  of  all  that  is 
evil, — have  been  given  to  thousands  beyond 
reckoning  of  the  best  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  in  this  world  :  ay,  and  to  poor  dis- 
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heartened  creatures  who  do  not  fancy  them- 
selves among  the  best  at  all.  And  it  was  not 
because  the  church  was  majestic,  and  the 
music  lovely,  and  the  sermon  touching,  and 
the  prayers,  prayers.  There  was  something 
above  these,  something  diviner  and  unearthly  ; 
which  has  made  the  Communion  helpful  and 
happy,  where  these  things  were  not  so. 

But  we  must  pass  on.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  thinking  mainly  of  the  present  rest  and 
comfort  of  communion.  We  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  disciple  on  the  mount  with  his 
Saviour,  saying  It  is  good  to  be  here.  And 
that  is  well.  As  we  grow  older,  we  know  the 
value  of  even  a  brief  blink  of  peace  and 
uncarefulness ;  and  we  are  very  thankful  for 
it.  But  now  let  us  think  of  what  comes 
after:  ah,  of  what  ought  to  come  after:  when 
the  Communion  is  over,  when  the  disciple  has 
gone  down  from  the  mount:  when  he  has 
been  with  his  Saviour  there,  but  is  not  with 
Him  in  that  special  sense  any  longer.  It  is 
this  thought  which  my  text  suggests  :  u  They 
took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus."  They  were  changed  men,  per- 
manently.    They  were  better  men. 
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Think  of  this  :  It  is  very  plain,  but  it  is 
very  often  forgot.  In  the  Holy  Communion 
we  are  receiving  spiritual  food.  And  the 
test,  after  all,  whether  food  has  profited  us, 
is  that  it  nourish  and  sustain  us.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  be  pleasant  to  the  taste.  God 
has  kindly  so  ordered,  that  wholesome  food 
is  pleasant  to  partake  of:  but,  beyond  that, 
the  use  of  food  is  to  strengthen  us  for  our 
life  and  work.  It  is  not  wholesome  food 
unless  it  does  that.  Now  remember,  it  is  just 
the  same  with  that  spiritual  food  which  we 
receive  at  the  Communion-table.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  communicant  can  say,  "  I  sat 
down  under  His  shadow  with  great  delight, 
and  His  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  That 
is  very  well :  but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
That  is  very  well:  to  have  been  calm  and 
quietly  happy  at  the  Great  Supper, — feeling 
that  the  Master  was  there,  and  that  the 
guests  were  congenial  and  brotherly.  But 
that  food  ought  to  sustain  you,  as  the  angel's 
fare  did  Elijah,  for  many  days  to  come:  ah, 
it  will  be  far  too  many  days  before  you  can 
see  this  table  spread  again.  When  you  come 
down   from   the   mount,  those  who  converse 
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with  you  and  deal  with  you  ought  to  take 
knowledge  where  you  have  been,  and  with 
Whom.  Believe  me,  my  Christian  friends, 
the  rough  common-sense  of  those  who  arc 
without  is  prompt  to  try  the  communicant 
bv  this  test.  If  those  without  do  not  take 
much  notice  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus  at 
His  table,  they  are  very  sharp  to  notice  and 
to  say  that  we  do  not  look  as  if  we  had  been 
with  our  Master  there. 

Think  of  these  things  to-day.  Now,  is  this 
to  be  a  helpful  Communion  season  ?  Are  we 
to  get  good,  to  get  comfort  and  strength, 
to-day  ?  We  ought.  There  are  young  ones 
among  us,  taking  upon  themselves  their  bap- 
tismal vows:  confirming  and  adopting  what 
was  promised  for  them  when  they  were 
unconscious  infants,  to  be  Christ's  faithful 
soldiers  and  servants  to  their  life's  end.  We 
are  all  doing  this  in  remembrance  of  Him  : 
showing  His  death  in  the  way  of  His  own 
appointment :  and  all  this  ought  to  draw  out 
thoughts  and  feelings  both  touching  and 
helpful.  More:  we  are  in  the  Holy  Supper 
truly  and  really  to  feed  upon  Christ:  and 
what  that  means  (and  what  it  does  not  mean) 
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I  have  told  you  many  times.  And  as  fact, 
in  Christian  experience,  here  is  the  chiefest 
means  of  grace :  the  very  flower  and  crown 
of  all  Christian  worship.  But  how  shall  we 
know  if  we  have  been  helped :  how  shall  we 
be  sure  that  we  have  had  a  good  Communion 
season  ? 

Ah,  Not  if  we  merely  feel  better  for  the 
hour,  for  the  day:  evil  weak  in  us,  dead  for 
the  moment:  all  unkindness  dead  out,  and 
we  ashamed  it  ever  was  there :  a  glimpse  of 
perfect  peace :  a  lifting-up  to  devout  feeling, 
seldom  known.  That  may  be :  and  very 
pleasant  it  is.  But  the  great  th'ng  after  all 
is  the  proof  afterwards.  What  shall  we  be 
to-morrow,  and  next  day?  Shall  we  be 
stronger  to  do  our  duty,  and  to  resist  our 
temptations  ?  Shall  we  be  less  worldly,  less 
selfish  ?  Shall  we  take  disappointments  hum- 
bly ?  And  provocations  patiently  ?  Our  life 
is  full  of  provocations.  And  every  provoca- 
tion is  a  temptation.  Oh  to  be  strengthened 
against  these,  and  brought  to  a  temper  of 
perfect  resignation: — "Thy  will  be  done!" 
Oh  to  be  kinder:  gentler:  more  patient: 
liker  Christ,  Whom  (in  fact)  we  arc  not  like 
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at  all :  in  a  hard  world  of  severe  business  even 
in  spiritual  things,  to  go  about  pleasant  to 
deal  with,  above  all  littleness  and  unworthy 
feeling !  If  people  see  that,  or  anything 
like  that,  they  may  think  we  have  been  with 
Jesus  to-day.  If  not,  they  will  not  think  that, 
whatever  they  think.  And  there  will  be  harm 
both  for  ourselves  and  others. 

Christian  friends,  let  us  all  train  ourselves 
to  this  test.  It  is  very  simple:  but  it  is  just 
such  simple  things  we  forget.  Think  of  some 
poor  failing  creature  sent  away  for  recovery 
of  health  to  another  climate,  coming  back 
and  saying,  Oh  that  charming  climate:  I 
enjoyed  it  so  much :  so  different  from  the 
blighting  East  winds  at  home.  Ah,  so  far 
good:  But  did  the  climate  set  you  up: 
Have  you  come  home  the  better  for  it? 
That  is  the  great  thing.  Even  so  with  Holy 
Communion.  It  is  a  failure:  it  has  not  done 
what  it  was  meant  to  do:  unless  you  are 
permanently  bettered  besides  being  lifted  up 
for  the  little  while.  Only  so  shall  we  have 
assurance  that  our  Communion  was  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.    And 
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so  shall  people  take  knowledge  of  us,  through 
this  week,  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus  to- 
day, upon  the  Mount  of  Communion. 

God  help  us,  every  one,  if  these  things  be 
true.  And  I  am  constrained  to  say  them  be- 
cause they  are  true :  though  they  fall  very 
heavily,  sometimes,  on  our  hearts.  For  in- 
deed one  often  thinks,  looking  round  on 
other  people,  and  looking  in  on  one's  self, 
whether  all  the  means  of  grace,  as  we  call 
them,  be  not  very  sad  failures :  if  they  are 
realiy  intended  to  convey  God's  grace  to  our 
poor  souls.  For,  with  them  all,  we  do  not 
grow  better,  year  after  year.  We  sometimes 
fear  lest  we  be  growing  worse.  And  there  is 
not  much  comfort  in  the  suggestion  that  but 
fi  r  church  and  sacrament,  fur  the  Bible  and 
for  prayer,  we  might  have  been  something 
worse  still.  Yet  I  suppose  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said.  I  read,  a  little  while  since,  a 
printed  letter  by  a  clever  outsider,  in  which 
he  a^ked  how  it  is  that  Christians  come  to 
church  every  Sunday  and  begin  their  wor- 
ship by  confessing  they  have  done  a  great 
many    wrong    tilings,    though    the    previous 
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Sunday  (and  probably  many  times  since 
then)  they  had  particularly  asked  that  they 
might  be  kept  from  doing  these  same  wrong 
things.  Ah,  the  difficulty  is  only  in  theory. 
Christian  people  make  these  confessions, 
because  they  are  true.  Within  us,  and 
around  us,  there  is  a  terrible  current  against 
us.  And  for  all  the  means  of  grace  we 
abide  as  you  see. 

A  word  must  be  said,  ere  we  close,  of  the 
special  suggestion  of  the  text :  the  sugges- 
tion of  notice  drawn  by  a  Christian  de- 
meanour. "  They  took  knowledge  of  them, 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  They  were 
two  great  Apostles  of  whom  that  was  said : 
no  less  men  than  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 
And  truly  they  had  been  with  Jeszis  as  none 
of  His  servants  have  been  for  these  many 
hundred  years.  It  was  high  courage,  too, 
in  them,  which  was  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic :  courage  beyond  us,  and  (God  be 
thanked)  not  likely  to  be  required  of  us.  As 
for  us,  humble  Christians,  very  conscious  of 
sin  and  shortcoming,  and  too  glad  if  we  can 
but  be  permitted  to  pass  unobserved  and  to 
prosper  in  the  shade,  the  thought  may  come, 
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—  Take  knowledge  of  us!  Will  anybody? 
Well,  more  than  you  would  think,  perhaps. 
Any  communicant,  old  or  young,  coming 
from  the  holy  table,  is  marked  by  those 
among  whom  he  dwells,  she  dwells:  marked 
in  the  sense  that  people  will  think  whether 
the  life  is  consistent  with  the  profession. 
"  Not  much  like  a  communicant : "  you  have 
all  heard  that  said.  The  humblest  among 
us  is  not  bevond  attracting  that  notice: 
neither  is  the  highest  And  the  rude  com- 
mon-sense of  most  judges  of  great  facts  by 
very  little  indications.  Quite  fair,  too.  Very 
little  things  may  indicate  a  great  and  vital 
change  of  nature.  "  I  think  I  am  changed," 
the  poor  maid-of-all-work  said  to  her  poor 
mistress:  "for  I  sweep  into  the  corners  now 
as  I  never  used  to  do."  I  am  sorry  for  the 
coarse  soul  that  does  not  discern  in  that 
speech  something  infinitely  pathetic.  Rely 
on  it,  there  is  not  a  communicant  who  will 
come  to  God's  table  here  to-day,  but  some- 
body will  think  before  to-morrow  night 
whether  that  communicant  looks  as  though 
he  had  been  with  Christ  here.  I  do  not 
take  the  text  in  any  way  to  imply  that  any 
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>ne  who  has  been  here  ought  to  make,  or  is 
likely  to  make,  the  very  least  parade  :  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  from  ostentatious 
acts,  in  which  people  put  themselves  upon 
the  stretch,  that  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience will  ever  judge  of  character.  The 
testing  things  are  those  which  you  do  without 
the  smallest  self-consciousness  :  Premeditated 
doings  are  like  cooked  accounts,  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  nor  argued  from.  I  take  the  text 
to  mean  no  more  than  this,  and  to  teach  us  no 
more  than  this,  that  we  shall  try,  by  God's 
grace,  to  be  so  consistent,  so  habitually  mind- 
ful (with  a  latent  unconscious  mindfulness) 
of  what  we  promised  to  Christ  here  to-day, 
that  if  people  mark  us  at  all,  they  shall  see 
some  trace  in  us, — in  temper,  in  speech,  in 
life, — in  the  doing  of  work,  in  the  endurance 
of  provocation  and  disappointment  and  pain, 
— of  what  the  New  Testament  tells  us  a 
Christian  ought  to  be.  Ay,  and  more  ear- 
nestly yet,  if  that  be  possible,  we  shall  try, 
by  God's  grace,  that  we  be  not  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  any  who  know  us,  by 
showing  ourselves,  in  temper,  speech,  and  life, 
after  being  at  Christ's  table,  the  exact  opp'J- 
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site  of  what  the  New  Testament  tells  us  a 
Christian  ought  to  be.  For  indeed  it  is  a 
very  awful  thing,  and  God  only  knows  what 
harm  comes  of  it,  that  our  professions  and 
our  principles  commonly  go  to  pieces  just, 
when  they  are  tried :  that  Christian  people 
make  a  fair  show  at  the  holy  table  where  all 
is  smooth  and  there  is  no  provocation,  but 
look  so  little  like  Christians  the  next  day 
when  they  are  put  under  pressure  and  sub- 
jected to  provocation.  If  you  had  been 
where  I  was  lately,  within  an  hour  after 
many  good  men  had  been  at  God's  table, 
you  could  hardly  have  believed  that  some 
of  them  had  ever  been  there  at  all.  They 
looked  so  little  like  it.  And  it  was  a  very 
sorrowful  sight.  Yes,  and  one  to  cause  much 
searching  of  heart :  one  to  regard  not  with 
pharisaic  condemnation  of  others,  but  with 
the  keenest  self-reproach :  as  of  one  saying, 
in  the  view  of  another's  wrong-doing,  I  have 
done  that  myself,  I  have  been  that  myself: 
Ah,  how  like  me  ! 

It  will  be  very  good  for  us  that  we  come 
to-day  to  the  table  of  Communion  with  that 
humility,    that    self-distrust,    that    penitence, 
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to  seek  and  find  strength  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  And  we  shall  think,  here,  of 
those  two  Apostles  who  by  God's  help  bore 
themselves  so  manfully.  They,  doubtless, 
(as  Bunyan  said  it),  "had  a  brave  victory 
over  their  enemy  :  Let  Him  grant  that 
dwelleth  above  that  we  fare  no  worse,  when 
we  come  to  be  tried,  than  they  I" 
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actively  employed,  could  not  only  have  written  all  my  books  about  landscape 
an  1  picture,  but  is  very  singularly  also  of  one  mind  with  me  (God  knows  of  how 
few  Englishmen  I  can  say  so  now)  on  matters  regarding  the  Queen's  safety  and 
the  nai ion's  honour." 

"  Every  day  is  adding  to  the  retrospective  authority  and  the  vaticinative 
value  of  '  Far  Out.'  " — Spectator. 

A  HERO  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIGHTS.  By  Sarah 
Tytler,  Author  of  "  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls.''  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

"  The  art  criticism  in  this  book  is  excellent.  The  reader  will  join  us  in 
thanking  the  authoress  for  a  bright  and  wholesome  story,  marked  with  much 
delicate  delineation  of  character. " — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  A  most  interesiing  and  subtle  book  about  the  perplexities  and  trials  of 
people  such  as  we  all  know." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  Miss  Tytler  has  already  won  a  deserved  popularity  amongst  novel-readers 
of  her  own  sex,  and  her  latest  work  will  certainly  not  dimmish  the  circle  of  her 
admirers." — Bristol  Mercury. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC. 

By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Crown  Svo.  price  as.  txl.  each. 

I.  THE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  PICTURES. 

II.   MODERN   PAINTERS   AND   THEIR 
PAINTINGS. 

"  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  history  of  art." — Daily  News. 

"The  'Old  Masters '  really  supplies  what  has  long  been  a  want.  It  gives  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  distinguishes  them  in  a 
broad  and  efficient  manner,  and  is  written  with  just  so  much  enthusiasm  for 
art  as  to  temper  detail  and  make  the  reading  of  it  attractive.  We  are  quite 
sure  '  Modern  Painters'  will  be  much  in  demand,  for  hitherto  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it—  so  complete,  simple,  and  succinct." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

III.    MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 

"The  best  simple  handbook  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. " — Academy. 

THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 
APOSTLES.     By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

Crown  «Sv<>,  2>.  6d. 

"  Marked  by  careful,  suggestive,  and  reverent  statement  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  by  a  style  singularly  simple  and  clear." — Guardian. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  work  of  such  undoubted  merit  appears  in  so  unpreten- 
t  :  form,  and  at  a  pr  1  e  wvhin  t    c  reach  of  .dl." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

"It  is  just  the  kind  ol  book  to  read  aid  read  through,  to  give  freshness  of 
interest  and  added  value  to  all  one's  after  reading  of  'The  Acts.'  "--Chicago 
Advance. 


THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.  A  New  Transla- 
tion,  with  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choruses.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Let  us  say  at  once  that  Professor  Plumptre  has  not  only  surpassed  the  pre- 
vious translators  of  Sophocles,  but  has  produced  a  work  of  singmar  merit,  not 
less  remarkable  for  it s  felicity  than  its  fidelity — a  really  readable  and  enjoyable 
version  of  the  old  plays." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  iESCHYLOS.  A  New  Transla- 
tion, with  a  Biographical  Essay  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed 
Choruses.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Bath  and  Wells.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Plumptre  pits  himself  with  more  and  abler  rivals  than  when  he  essayed 
Sophocles ;  and  here,  too,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  found  to  hold  his 
own." — Contemporary  Review. 

KOSSOVO.  An  Attempt  to  bring  Serbian  National  Songs  about 
the  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire  at  the  Battle  of  Kossovo  into 
One  Poem.  Translated  and  arranged  by  Madame  Elodif. 
Lawton  Mijatovich.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"The  author  has  done  her  work  well,  and  made  her  volume  one  of  great 
interest." — A  thenaum. 

"  The  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  English  readers  for  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  treasures  of  Servian  popular  poetry.  These  lays  are 
certainly  very  beautiful  and  astonishingly  elegant." — Academy. 

MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  By  A.J.  Ross,  D.D.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Cloth,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

"  An  admirable  biography  of  a  noble-hearted  and  highly-gifted  man."— 
Spectator. 

"  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  some  of  the  Bishop's  letters  from  the  conti- 
nent."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

BEGINNING  LIFE.  A  Book  for  Young  Men.  By  Principal 
TULLOCH.     Fourteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

"  Principal  Tulloch's  excellent  book  for  young  men." — Edinburgh  Review. 

MEMOIR    OF     NORMAN    MACLEOD,    D.D.     By    his 

Brother,    Donald     Macleod,    D.D.      With    Portrait    and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  26s. 

"  A  great  orator  and  pastor,  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted  man." — Mr. 
Gladstone's  Gleanings. 

"  A  fitting  monument,  erected  with  the  true  self-forgetfulness  of  a  loving 
brother  and  :<  tai-hful  biographer,  it  will  leave  the  abiding  impression  that  in 
Norman  Macleod  all  who  knew  him  mourn  a  devoted,  gallant,  and  delightful 
friend,  and  his  Church  and  country  lost  a  magnificent  champion  of  the  good, 
the  noble,  and  the  true." — Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


REMINISCENCES     OF     A     HIGHLAND    PARISH. 

Crown  Svo,  0<. 

"One  of  the  most  refreshing  and  delightful  books  which  can  anvwhere  be 
found.  The  impressi  n  which  it  makes  is  the  nearest  thing  possible  to  the 
delight  of  wandering  in  fine  autumn  weather  on  the  braesides  of  the  mountains 
that  look  forth  on  the  Islands  and  the  Atlantic.  And  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
b  ok  what  tiie  mere  wanderer  cannot  see  in  nature— a  rich  storehouse  of  noble 
humanities." — Scotsman. 

THE  EARNEST  STUDENT :  Being  Memorials  of  John 
Mackintosh.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"  Full  of  the  nv>st  instructive  materials  ;  no  student  can  peruse  it  without 
being  quickened  by  it*  example  of  candour,  assiduity,  and  happy  self-consecra- 
tion. "—  1  he  la  te  J  nuns  J  J  ami  i  ton,  D.D. 

THE  STARLING.    Illustrated  by  W.  Small.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"Such  a  story  as  this,  with  the  fine  manly  character  of  the  Sergeant,  ought, 
in  these  days  ot  vile  sensationalism,  to  be  doubly  welcomed.  We  emphatically 
commend  it  to  our  readers." — Westminster  A'e 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES.   Wuh  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

"They  are  sure  to  be  most  welcome  to  all  who  can  apprecirte  a  broad,  genial 
humanity,  mingled  with  much  pathos  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  deeper  work- 
of  the  human  soul." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  OLD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  SON.  With  Illus- 
trations by  MAHONEY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  We  place 'The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son'  in  the  very  first  rank  of  reli- 
gi   u-.  fiction." — Daily  Newt. 

THE  GOLD  THREAD.  A  Story  for  the  Young.  With  Illus- 
trations by  1.  MacWhirter,  J.  I).  Watson,  and  Guuklay 
Steel.    Square  Sv<>,  cloth  extra,  2s.  od. 

"This  is  one  of  the  prett'e-t  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  children's  books  in  the 
langi.  1  ,///  Mercury, 

HALF    HOURS    IN    THE    HOLY    LAND.      Travels    in 
1,  Palestine,  and  Syria.     Willi  100  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo,  gilt  extra,  y.  6d. 
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